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“IT know that my Redeemer liveth and‘in the last day I shall rise 
out of the earth. And TI shall be clothed again with my skin; and in 
my flesh I shall see my God. Whom I myself shall see and my eyes 
shall behold; and not another. This my hope is laid up in my bosom.” 

(Job: 19; 25.) 

URING the month of November Our Holy Mother the 
1) Church reminds us very forcibly of the deceased mem- 
sitizz_ bers of her family and pictures to us the suffering and 
grief of the poor souls in purgatory. From their painful 
prison we seem to hear the mournful cry: “Have mercy on 
me, have mercy on me, at least ye my friends; for the hand 
of the Lord has struck me.” 


This is a sad mourning indeed, yet it is not a mourning 
unto despair; there is darkenss indeed, yet it is to be fol- 
lowed by the bright day of glory; and even in this dark 
night of purgatory there are twinkling the stars of hope: 
“For I know that my Redeemer liveth and in the last day I 
shall rise again out of the earth. And I shall be clothed 
again in my skin; and in my flesh I shall see God. Whom I 
myself shall see, and my eyes shall behold; and not another. 
This my hope is laid up in my bosom.” 


These words are the words of the patient sufferer Job. 
After this man had become a leper, an outcast. of human- 
kind, forsaken by his friends, when all had become dark 
about him: then, even then, in the darkest night of his soul 
he did not lose sight of God. “For I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth”—he cries out—“and in the last day I shall rise 
again.’’—This thought of the patient sufferer Job is attri- 
buted by our Holy Mother the Church to her deceased chil- 
dren detained in purgatory. And this thought should also be 
our thought at least during this month of November, when 
we are so forcibly reminded of our own last day and of our 
own future purgatory. “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
The Hebrew word for our word Redeemer, means as much as 
“Mediator,” the one who returns stolen goods. Such a Medi- 
ator is Christ our Redeemer. He restored to us grace and 
heaven robbed from us by our archenemy, Satan “Thou art 
the one Who returnest my inheritance to me.” And this our 
Redeemer liveth. 


It is a beautiful picture which St. John the Apostle sees 
of God in the Apocolypse: “I am the First and the Last—I 
was dead and I am living for ever and ever.” Christ has 
conquered death; and now He lives forever. He, the Lord 
of life and death, lives, because He is the eternal God. He 
lived at the time of Job; He lives after He has risen from 
the dead. He lives the glorious life of the Holy Eucharist 
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where He perpetuates the work of Redemption. “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” 


And as He lives so we shall live, even though we first 
must die. “For I shall rise again out of the earth.” I believe 
in the resurrection from the dead. How consoling a dogma 
this is. Though the human body must crumble into dust, yet 
it shall rise again.—Put yourself in spirit in a cemetery and 
imagine all the cemeteries of the world put side by side. Be- 
hold the endless rows of graves; and in the graves filth and 
corruption and mouldering of bones. And then call mind 
the words of our blessed Redeemer: “The hour cometh that 
all who are in the graves shall hear the words of God; and 
they shall come forth from the graves: the just to eternal 
life and the wicked to eternal death.” There will be a resur- 
rection from the dead; the day will come and all will rise 
again. And then for the just the glorification of their bodies 
will take place. Their Bodies will become bright and glorious, 
impassable and immortal, according to the words of St. 
Paul: this our body: “it is sown in corruption, it shall rise in 
Incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it shall rise in glory; 
it is sown in weakness, it shall rise in power; it is sown a 
natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body.” 


And then: “I myself shall see Him and my eyes shall 
behold Him.” This too is a dogma of faith. This our human 
person living here upon earth will be glorified and not 
another. And the consummation of this glorious resurrec- 
tion is the beatific vision of God. “And in my flesh I shall 
see God.” Now it is through darkness that we see God, but 
then it will be a vision face to face, In the light of glory we 
shall see with our bodily eyes the Man—God and our soul 
shall be united with God. Our beatific vision will transform 
us into God. “Now we are children of God and it has not ap- 
peared as yet what we shall be” says St. John; but we shall 
be like unto God, because we shall be like unto Him, i. e. 
Christ our Redeemer. This is the glorious consummation of 
our earthly existence. 


These thoughts surely surround death with a halo of 
glory. Even though our natural man fears death and shrinks 
from the thought of dying yet reflecting on the words of 
the patient sufferer Job we ought to be filled with a great de- 
sire like that of St. Paul: “to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ.” And if death has robbed us of our dear and loved 
ones we will not mourn over them, nor will we forget them; 
rather will we rejoice in the hope of that glorious meeting 
which awaits us after this life at the bosom of God. We will 
however aid the poor souls by our prayers to come soon, very 
soon to the realization of that grand and glorious beatific 
vision in which they have believed whilst here on earth. 
And we ourselves will renew our Faith in our Redeemer, in 
our Resurrection and in our future beatific vision. 
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DOES HISTORY PROVE ANYTHING? 


HE light that antiquity throws upon modern subjects 
of discussion can not be neglected. Only too often it 
furnishes us with the solution of many a difficult ques- 


tion. 


Probe the pages of history and you will always find in 
boldest outlines the most advanced notions of mission 
science pertaining to a native clergy. Painstaking researches 
through bulky historical records or a careful study of pres- 
ent-day backward peoples will result at all times in the same 
conclusion. Wherever traces of man have been discovered 
there also are found the expiatory sacrifice and the native 
priesthood. Since the universal idea of expiation does not 
concern us here, we will dismiss it and centre our attention 
exclusively upon the latter. 


The rudest as well as the most highly developed forms 
of ancient religion have ever retained, among others, a very 
definite and clear-cut idea about the priesthood. Religious 
rites had always to be performed by a member of his com- 
munity or tribe. They were so strict in the observance of 
this that any stranger found meddling in the religious af- 
fairs, of a tribe different than his own often met with death 
itself. 


Among peoples like the primitive Romans and the 
Homeric Greeks the performance of religious rites, be they 
public or private, was a strictly family or state affair. The 
father himself was the priest of his family, while the com- 
mander in chief was the high priest of the state. Other 
priests came into office through heredity or by king’s choice 
or by lot. In the case of the Chosen people it was not en- 
tirely otherwise. From the very first days it was not only 
the right and privilege of the father of the Jewish family 
but also his bounden duty to act as effective mediator be- 
tween God and the members of his household. During and 
after the Mosaic epoch only members of a certain Jewish 
tribe could perform priestly functions and enter the Holy 
of Holies. To the Ancients being priest of any nation, 
clan, tribe or village was synonymous with belonging to any- 
one of these by blood or legal relationship. Among the Jews 
this order of things was established, rendered sacred, and 
perpetuated by the Most High Himself. 
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The men that have penetrated even the remotest and 
most inacessible regions of Africa and other parts of the un- 
civilized world always bring back to us the significant fact 
that natives choose their religious leaders and priests from 
their own group. Tribes having practically no other except 
the rudest and most primitive form of government cling 
most tenaciously to the idea that only a man of their own 
people can represent them before their deity of deities. 


As mankind advanced through the ages its general in- 
heritance of the true and genuine primitive revelation was 
practically obliterated and all but lost. No nation, the Jews 
alone excepted, could be said to retain anything but most re- 
mote and faintest traces, sadly warped at best, of the early 
truths of religion. There was no question that the religious 
world had to be renewed. 


Almighty God sent His Only-Begotten Son to accom- 
plish this. The coming of Christ established the Christian 
Church with her divinely-appointed mission to baptize and 
save all men. Since God willed that this salvation should 
come to the world through the Jews, the Jews naturally 
came to be the first priests of the New Law. Pagan peoples 
and heathen nations had to welcome, and this was most 
frequently for the first time, strangers who were bringing 
to them the divine message that also they were called to 
be members of Christ’s Church. Just how they realized the 
idea of having foreigners to usurp the place and power of 
their own priests can best be understood in part by reading 
the Acts of the Apostles. Here we find related the super- 
human struggles of St. Paul and the other great leaders of 
the infant Church to establish the true and only religion of 
Christ. The Divine Spirit, however, guided the Apostles in 
those days just as surely and just as unerringly as He does 
today. As soon as Christianity had gained a foothold in any 
city these men of God, led by the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
ordained priests, native priests, to continue the work they 
had such a short time before begun. 


These newly ordained ministers of the Faith soon proved 
themselves most zealous priests, most efficient leaders, and 
most experienced guides in their respective communities. 
More, they were the staunchest defenders of the new reli- 
gion, its most fearless upholders. its most ardent apostles. 
Like Paul they were inflamed with a desire to become an- 
athema, if only thus their people could be brought to. the 
One True God. We call history to bear us witness in the 
daily dangers they gladly underwent and the privations they 
endured for the Faith. When the time came they emulated 
even the Apostles themselves by sealing the wonderful ex- 
ample they had lived by a still more glorious martyrdom. 
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Holy Mother Church has never regretted the principle 
she set-for herself from the very beginning. Even nowadays 
she continues to put into practice the lessons she learned dur- 
ing the first century of her existence. True to her Guiding 
Light, she has made a decisive step in one of the great mis- 
sion fields of the Far East. She has decided that not only a 
native clergy, which is already numerous, but also a native 
Hierarchy of bishops be established in China. This, she con- 
cludes, will be the only safeguard for the growing Church 
there in times of persecutions and general apostasy, when 
foreigners are the first to be expelled or massacred. It will 
always be a great asset for the Chinese to have Chinese 
bishops over Chinese priests. They will understand both 
their clergy and there people best and consequently will be 
most capable of guiding them in every respect. It is of 
tremendous importance at all times but especially in times 
of danger that a people have staunch religious leaders of its 
own, around whom its members may rally and in whom they 
can and must place a sacred and implicit trust. 


The history of the Catholic Church among the colored 
people of this country is not entirely different from that 
among other peoples. At this time and season it has been 
decided very definitely that a native clergy is the only way 
this set of people will be brought into and kept in the 
Church. True, the state of the Church in this country is not 
to be compared with that of China. Here it enjoys a period 
of comparative peace. This, however, is no reason to con- 
tradict the proven fact that only when a people has its own 
3 can it be considered to be deeply grounded in the 

aith. 

In this last step Holy Mother Church has showed her- 
self wiser and truer to history than some of her children. 


These, deluded either through a false zeal or by some, 
what shall we call it, fallacious reasoning that is unreason- 
able to all but themselves, seem to change the purposive 
course of history or at least retard the progress of religion 
among a people. What blindness is it that keeps them from 
seeing the handicap for them in guiding a people realizing 
more and more that it wants its own leadership! Would that 
they could see as the Church does and agree with her in this 
1ecent decision. 


It is not often, at least not in modern times, that a few 
hundred thousand of a pagan race have been transplanted 
to another continent and left there to shift for themselves 
as far as religious development was concerned, When the 
Negroes were forcibly abducted to this country, they were 


thrown upon its shores with nothing at all to keep them to- 


gether ‘gecdugeape Tribal consciousness was utterly destroy- 
: . Continued on ‘page 12 
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CAN IT BE TRUE 


Can it be true that the color line is crumbling? Some 
say it is. Others believe it is not. Arguments could be 
brought forward, plenty of them, for either side of this 
question. But usually the one outweighs the other. Either 
opponent in such a case would “go home” nursing his own 
pros and cons in his own little heart. The difference would 
be chiefly in a point of view! And this point of view comes 
from one’s innermost self. The color line will never crumble 
in a community or in a state or in a nation if it does not first 
crumble, and crumble entirely in the individual’s heart and 
mind and way of thinking. 


Mr. Kelly Miller in the September Opportunity, com- 
menting on Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard’s article in the July 
Harper’s Magazine—‘The Crumbling Color Line,’ offers some 
interesting facts about the matter. Mr. Miller believes Mr. 
Villard’s view of the situation, ‘that the present minority is 
so steeped in the principles and doctrines of human brother- 
hood as to shortly determine the policy and purpose of the 
majority’’ is a rather optimistic one. “It is a consummation 
devoutly to be desired, but too good to be hoped for.” He 
_continues: 


“The American race problem may be likened unto Josh 
Billing’s redwood tree which was so tall that it required two 
men to see to the top of it, the vision of one ending where 
the other’s left off. The Negro is confined to the lower and 
denser atmosphere which is too thick and foggy for far- 
reaching vision. On the other hand, the white man, occupy- 
ing the upper and more rarefied region, may gain a clearer 
view of the more distant scene—It is comparatively easy for 
the white man, freed from the entanglements of the actuali- 
ties of the situation, to see visions and dream dreams which 
are withholden from the Negro who bears the brunt of it all.” 


“The crumbling of the color line calls for discussion in 
its broader aspects. The intensification of race conscious- 
ness during the past few decades is a world wide and well- 
known phenomenon. Especially has this tendency been 
notable in those regions where the Anglo-Saxon race holds 
sway Rudyard Kipling’s ‘White Man’s Burden’ 
and Lathrop Stoddard’s ‘Rising Tide of Color,’ together with 
distorted scientific dissertations, and literary jingoism, have 
served to stimulate the animosty of race with scientific and 
literary sanction Australia, South Africa, Canada 


*Oswald Garrison Villard, Journalist; Editor and owner New York Nation. 
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and the United States, have put up immigration bars which 
exclude all but white reenforcement. Like Jacob’s ladder, 
every round goes higher and higher. An off-colored citizen 
cannot transfer his citizenship from one British dominion to 
another. A black citizen of Jamaica cannot take up residence 
in Canada or Australia, or South Africa against the color 
bars of these dominions. The tightening immigration laws 
of the United States admit no further reenforcement of the 
African or Mongolian contingent beyond those already here. 
Not only is the color bar being raised higher, but the color 
ban is becoming more burdensome. Race consciousness has 
been intensified not only with reference to non-white varie- 
ties, but asserts itself within the boundaries of the white 
race. The Nordic now makes intolerant and exclusive claims 
against the less bleached varieties of European stock.” 


“At one period in American history, it did seem as if 
the color line had crumbled. The dramatic circumstances 
and incidents leading up to and growing out of the Civil War 
swept over the American mind with pentacostal excitation. 
At one full swoop, racial lines were sought to be erased as 
completely as markings on the seashore are wiped out by the 
incoming tide. In a spasm of virtue, the nation felt that the 
color line was incompatible with the doctrine of democracy 
and the brotherhood of man. Equality was the keynote and 
human rights the rallying cry Three amendments 
to the federal Constitution register the high-water mark of 
the tidal wave which swept over the nation. But as soon as 
the tide reaches flood it begins to ebb. The recession has 
been constant and steady. The crumbled color line has been 
steadily reasserting itself.” 


Where laws have not made separation compulsory pub- 
lic opinion usually has demanded, or is demanding it. Thus 
we have residential separation of two races, and exclusion 
from civil equality in hotels, barber shops, and places of pub- 
lic entertainment and amusement. 


_ Nor does Mr. Miller disregard the good that is being 
done for the Negro: “Religion, philanthropy, education and 
statesmanship have been making separate and conjoint as- 
sault upon the color line ever since emancipation. And yet 
they have made no permanent dent in its armor. Great have 
been their ministrations in the general uplift and better- 
ment of the Negro race. They are calculated to have far 
greater beneficial influence in the future; but they have not 
caused the color line to crumble.” 


Remember, we merely wished to give here a few facts 
about a most interesting topic. We think Mr. Miller’s con- 


‘cluding remarks are very much to the point. They may ‘én- 


Continued on page 14 
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A SHORT.SKETCH OF FATHER HEICK’S LIFE 


“Father Heick died suddenly, last night,” thus read 
the -telegram ‘received by our Father Rector on Tuesday 
morning, September 24th. 


A few months ago it was really our sad duty to chron- 
icle the death of our late Rector, Rev. M. Chistman, S. V. D. 
Now it is again imperative that we acquaint our friends and 
readers—this time with the passing away of one of the most 
zealous missionaries of the colored Southern Missions of 
the Society of the Divine Word—the Rev. Father Aloysius 
Heick. 

Father Heick was born in Altiglofsheim, Germany, 
June 21st., 1864. In his early youth, his greatest wish was 
to enter a college where he could prepare himself to become 
a missionary among the colored people. 


The beginning of the realization of his ardent desire 
was soon gratified. In the summer of 1889 he was received 
as a student at St. Michael’s Mission House in Steyl, Hol- 
land, the Mother House of the Missionary Society of the 
Divine Word. Here our future missionary applied himself to 
his studies, so much so that he became a living example of 
constant application to his younger classmates and he soon 
won their respect and admiration. With that same determ- 
ination and energy which later on characterized him during 
his misionary career, he completed his collegiate and 
philosophical course and was sent to St. Gabriel’s Seminary 
in Moedling, near Vienna to pursue his higher studies in 
theology. Our Seminarian did not possess very great talents, 
but by steady work, he made use of those which his Creator 
placed at his disposal, thereby successfully finishing his 
Major Seminary course, and was ordained a priest of the 
Most High, on January 28th, 1900. 


In November of the same year, Father Heick together 
with other missionary priests and Lay Brothers, was sent to 
the United States. These missionaries were to become the 
pioneers in founding the American branch of the Society. 
They arrived in Techny, Illinois and the result of their early 
endeavors was the foundation of the St. Joseph Technical 
school, which was to develop later on into the present St. 
Mary’s Mission House. Although our young priest was un- 
questionably doing splendid and laudable work in Techny, 
he longed still with his whole heart for his “first love’, i. e., 
the Negro Missions, 


In 1905, his desire was realized, for it was at that time 
that his Superiors sent him to Vicksburg, Mississippi to be- 
gin the Evangelization of the Negro in that section. There 

in Continued on page 16 
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THE MAJOR SEMINARY 


This is the second article of this title to appear in the 
Messenger. The first, as those who read it may perhaps re- 
member, modestly placed before you our straightened con- 
ditions at the time—more specifically the instant need we 
felt of a Major Seminary, The time had come. We had 
reached that period of our growth and development varallel 
to that in the human species when youth definitely feels 
the absolute inadequacy of knee-breeches. 


Early last summer, therefore, with your help and under 
the supervision of the Rev. Gerhard Stieg, S. V. D., who was 
then acting rector in place of the late Father Christman, 
work was begun on the construction of the new seminary 
building.—It was due largely to the labor falling to Father 
Stieg in planning the building and supervising its construc- 
tion that he was forced back to the Hotel Dieu hospital in 
New Orleans for medical treatment. Father Stieg returned 
to the Seminary early in September but his physician had 
ordered a complete rest. We reluctantly saw Father leave 
for the Mission House at Girard, Pa., where we hope a year 
free trom worry and work may restore his former health to 
him, and him to us.—The house, now complete, is only a 
frame structure, to be sure,—only for temporary use until 
funds for a more substantial building can be realized—but it 
answers the question—almust eminently. Its charm lies 
not a little in the agreeable fact, that though sufficiently 
equipped, so far as our slender means permitted—chapel 
with sacristy; a lecture and study hall; a refectory; a com- 
munity-room; Father Prefect’s room; and a tiny cell for 
each of the six Scholastics—our little Seminary retains the 
proportions and atmosphere of a small family home. The 
chapel is said to be one of the loveliest private chapels with- 
in many miles around these parts. When a suitable altar can 
be had to replace the temporary one, and holy images to 
adorn the sanctuary, our chapel will even more fully deserve 
the praises it now receives. 


On Sunday morning, September Ist, the ceremonies of 
the Blessings of the house took place with the Very Rev. 
Gerhard Heffels, S. V. D., officiating, assisted by the Fathers 
of the Seminary and the scholastics. Immediately after the 
blessing Father Rector celebrated High Mass, followed by 
solemn benediction of the most Blessed Sacrament. Thus 
a house of the Lord was formally dedicated to Him to be 
used by those who have given themselves to Him as His 
special servants. Of the greatest significance was the 
tremendous fact that simultaneously as we moved into 

Continued on page 15 
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My dear Friends: 


This is the first time I have had the opportunity to address the many 
friends of St. Augustine's Seminary. It is with some hesitancy that | 
appear in public to introduce myself to our benefactors, subscribers and 
friends, as the successor of him who was liked by all, the late Father 
Christman, Rector of St. Augustine's Seminary. 


Many times since I was elecied Rector of this institution and on occa- 
sional visits to the Bay I have been asked: “Do you believe in the work 
that you are about to take upon yourself?” “Do you think the Society of 
the Divine Word will be successful in conducting a seminary for the 


Colored?” 


Whether our work here at St. Augustine's will be in every way success- 
ful in the attempt to train a colored clergy or not, God alone knows, 
There are too many factors outside of our full control, there are too 
many contingencies which cloud the outlook in the future for us to predict 
with any degree of cerlainty, failure or success. But thal we are, gener- 
ally speaking, on the right way and doing the right thing is beyond the 
shadow of doubt. Our Holy Father, the Vicar of Christ on earth, has 
not only endorsed the work but emphasized its necessity and blessed our 
undertaking. For my consolation in the pursuit of the hard task, that by 
the decision of my superiors has become my lot, and that you may feel 
encouraged in co-operating with the Fathers of the Divine Word at St. 
Augustine's Seminary, | quote once more the words of Pope Pius XI 
in his inspiring letter to our Superior General: 


“You have undertaken a most laudable work, beloved son, in which 
to engage your zeal for the faith and for souls. In order that your success 
may be all the more gratifying, you will pray with Us to Our Divine 
Savior that the Negro youth may hear and obey His Divine injunction: 
“Go ye also into my vineyard.” The Negroes of the United States greatly 
exceed ten million souls for whom a capable mission and secular clergy 
of their own race must be created as soon as possible. We extend there- 
fore, Our best wishes for the seminary which you intend soon .to dedicate 
solemnly in the town of Bay St. Louis. May it prosper greatly under 
the care of the American episcopate, and may it altract a large attend- 
ance of Negro pupils inspired with pure intentions.” 


Now time ever unimpeded, is marching onward, always working in our 
favor; Divine Providence is leading sweetly and powerfully to those 
ends and aims divine wisdom has set for us. Aided by God's grace and 
with the good will and generous gifts of kind benefactors we were able to 
erect a temporary seminary separate from our present college. This 
building is now occupied by our six Seminarians. On September 8, two 
of these renewed their temporal vows whilst four bound themselves by the 
first vows to the religious life and the Society of the Divine Word. Four 
of our graduates from college have been invested as Novices in far 


away Lake Beulah, Wisconsin. 


May we all remain faithful workers each one in his place and at his 
task, we at St. Augustine's fulfilling our religious duties, our friends 
giving us their generous support that God's designs may be accomplished 
through us! 

Respectfully yours, 


CG. J. HEFFELS, S. V. D., Rector 
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DOES HISTORY PROVE ANYTHING (Continued from page 5) 
ed and with it most religious connections with heathen 
priests. This, which seemed to be the greatest crime of 
slavery, was, but only in spite of it, the Negro’s greatest 
benefit. He was thrown upon his own resources, either to 
fall back to all sorts of superstitous beliefs and scepticism or 
become Christian. Thanks to the Holy Spirit and the un- 
selfish effort of zealous men and women, he was led to ap- 
preciate God Almighty and the real religious ties possible 
only in Christianity. In this regard he blindly accepted 
White leadership and followed its guidance absolutely, be- 
coming Protestant or Catholic according as his teachers be- 
longed to one or the other denomination. 


Little by little, however, Negro Protestants developed 
a sort of racial consciousness in religion that they could and 
must have their own ministers. It was at this period, before 
and after the Civil War, that distinctly Colored Churches 
had their rise. They soon had their own clergy, in whom 
they placed implicit confidence and under whose guidance 
four millions have been evangelized. 


With the few Negro Catholics, who were grouped more 
or less in Louisiana and Maryland, this move for a separate 
clergy was rather late. This can be accounted for by the fact 
that the social side of the Church was not nearly so far ad- 
vanced among Catholic slaves as that of the Protestant 
denominations was among their adherents. Then, Catho- 
licity had gained its strongest foothold among the Negroes 
just where slavery was most firmly rooted. On the other 
hand, most of the Protestant Churches had at least their 
start where racial antipathy was not so great. Consequently, 
they thrived better than their Catholic brethren and mani- 
fested sooner a wish to have their own ministers. With the 
close of the Civil War and the freedom and the educational 
and economic expansion it entailed, this same natural desire, 
though it was never entirely absent before this, began to 
take possession of the colored Catholic, 


Only now, however, it has taken greater proportions 
generally than ever before. There is a growing unrest 
among colored Catholics as a whole. More than ever before 
they are voicing their wishes in strongest terms for priests, 
priests of color, and they really mean to have them. If 
they are not so vociferous in certain quarters for what is 
their due, it is either through the fear of being called in- 
grates or because they have not as yet sensed the need. 
This, however, is no reason to deny them what is rightly 
theirs. As we mentioned before, the generality of colored 
Catholics are realizing more and more that priests of another 
race can not meet their needs nearly so well as their own 
would. Going to church Sunday after Sunday has convinced 
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them that the white priest can not enter effectively into 
their complex life-situation simply because his daily exper- 
iences are entirely different. They are grateful for what 
they have received from those of another people but they 
think rightly that the time is ripe for colored priests. 


The great racial conflicts that the colored man and 
woman are experiencing are responsible for rather fatal 
results. In fact, especially among Protestants, few colored 
educators and leaders are rejecting religion altogether, 
throwing Christianity overboard. “Rather no religion,” they 
cry out, “than a religion upheld by men teaching the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man and living the lie to it.’”’ God 
grant that the Lying Spirit may never work such havoc 
among colored Catholics. This can be more easily avoided if 
colored priests are thrown into the breach to point out to 
their people that the one saving force in this dangerous maze 
of doubt and unbelief is the Catholic Church. 


May the enlightened ones of God’s Church be able to 
read the signs of the times before it is too late and see that 
this is not only a suitable but the best opportunity to win 
over the colored people to the Church through their own 
priests. Otherwise,. history might repeat itself as it has 
so often done before and men, growing weary of begging for 
their own clergy, will drift over to other denominations hav- 
ing colored ministers. God grant those ahead of the world 
and in the vanguard of Christ’s army may come to realize 
that a people clinging so tenaciously to the Catholic Church 
when so many Catholic leaders and educators of the domin- 
ant group have discriminated against them in public wor- 
ship, religious education and every social development, real- 
ly deserve their own religious leaders. In the name of his- 
tory, then, in the name of 12,000,000 souls to be saved, in 
the name of all that is holy, in the name of Holy Mother 
Church, in the Name of God Himself and of His Only-Be- 


‘gotten Son, may those that are opposing a colored clergy 


push aside all personal and petty opinions, rise to the present 
occasion, and come to feel with the Church that the rightful 
ee and leader of the colored race is the colored man him- 
self, 


History does not change: its characters and settings 
may, its facts and patterns NEVER. An individual is not 
only the best but in the final analysis is the only leader, re- 
ligious as well as otherwise, of his group. 
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CAN IT BE TRUE (Continued from page 7) 


courage those who wish to concern themselves with the 
problem, to foster within themselves a point of view that 
will consider both sides to the question. But most of all, 
may his words instill courage and hopefulness and patience 
in the hearts of those engaged in laboring for the colored 
people. “As a matter of prudent policy optimism is better 
than pessimism, but amelioration based upon known facts 
and factors is better than either. The value of knowledge 
lies in its predictiveness. Where prevision is vouchsafed we 
wisely adjust our procedure in harmony with our fore 
knowledge. The persistence and stubbornness of the color 
line, for as far ahead as we can forsee, is as certain as any 
predictable conclusion of social knowledge can be. It is, 
therefore, but common sense and practical wisdom on the 
part of the Negro and his friends to develop a protective 
philosophy which will enable him to endure, where he may 
not be able to overcome. The highest statesmanship con- 
sists in pointing out to the Negro present and impending 
facts which he must face with cheerfulness and courage. He 
must avoid alike the foolish elation of false hopes and the 
fatuous folly of insane despair.” 


oo <-> 


The Negro in recent years has won for himself and his 
race an increasing degree of recognition founded upon merit. 
His struggle toward a larger life, toward higher education 
and a broader culture has evoked a widening circle of sym- 
pathy and admiration. This is as it should be. We deplore 
the prejudice which roots itself in differences of color. We 
welcome every evidence that it is losing its hold upon en- 
lightened Americans. We have only respect and encourage- 
ment for the efforts of the Negro race to lift itself out of the 
slough of the past, and we approve every wise movement to 
promote that end. Many such movements exist today which 
have enlisted a generous co-operation from white citizens, 
and under this influence unreasoning prejudice grows weak- 
er.—Chicago Evening Post. 
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THE MAJOR SEMINARY (Continued from page 9) 
»ecupy the new house, one more throne was erected in this 
world for the Eucharistic King—and that in our very midst 
He would not leave us orphans. 


The following Sunday was one of still greater activities 
for the Scholastics themselves—the Profession. This was 
another series of splendidly symbolic ceremonies apart from 
its soul stirring reality for those taking essential part. The 
Very Rev. Father Rector, the assisting priests and those to 
ke professed first withdrew into a room away from the 
chapel. From there, after some antiphonal invocations they 
marched in procession into the sanctuary—each of those to 
be professed holding a lighted candle in his hand. The Veni 
Creator was sung by the choir, then Father Rector preached 
a sermon on the text, “I rejoiced at the things that were 
said to me, we shall go into the house of the Lord.” In the 
course of the sermon he recalled the obligation which of 
their own free will the six young men were taking upon 
themselves, as also the recompenses promised by Our Lord 
to those following in His footsteps. Then one by one the 
Fraters, Vincent Smith, Maurice Rousseve, Anthony Bourges 
Alban Velasquez, Philip Marin and Francis Wade—ascended 
the steps of the altar and kneeling, vowed to observe for 
one year chastity, poverty, and obedience according to the 
constitutions of the Society of the Divine Word. Solemn 
Low Mass followed immediately, giving a fitting close to the 
impressive ceremonies. 


A friend wishes to publish thanks to St. Anthony and 
The Little Flower for a favor granted. 
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FATHER HEICK’S LIFE ' (Continued from page 8) 
Father .Heick sowed the seed of Catholicity in a field that 
was. hard, uncultivated.and unpopular. In Vicksburg, the 
pioneer Missionary dedicated his first mission foundation to 
the Blessed Virgin,.to whom he always fostered a very ten- 
der devotion. 

Two years after the foundation of St. Mary’s, he went 
to Jackson, the metropolis of the state of Mississippi, and 
there erected a mission in honor of the Holy Ghost. He 
later. on helped. in founding St. Joseph’s, 1910, and Sacred 
Heart’s, 1913, in Meridian, Miss. and Greenville, Miss., re- 
spectively. By virtue of his being the pioneer and the most 
experienced S. V. D. missionary, Father Heick was appoint- 
ed Superior of the Colored Missions in 1917. In this capacity, 
he served most efficiently until the year 191% 


One of Father Heick’s earliest experience in the colored 
Mission field was the fact that the Negroes can only be 
thoroughly converted by priests of their own race. He was 
ever anxious of founding a college for the education of Negro 
youths for the holy priesthood. He worked in season and out 
of season to put this noble project into effect. Another 
staunch advocate of the cause he found in the person of the 
late Father Christman and with Father Heick’s full en- 
couragement, Father Christman started the mission college 
at Greenville, Miss., in the year 1920. This Seminary was 
later on transferred in 1923 to Bay St.-Louis, Miss., its 
present location. 

About the year 1919 he personally took charge of the 
Holy Ghost Mission in Jackson, since he had received a band 
of S. V. D. co-workers in the colored mission field. After 
the foundation of the Seminary (St. Augustine’s Mission 
House) Father Heick maintained’ the highest interest in 
the institution. He manifested this interest by visiting the 
college at least once a year. These visits were always looked 
forward to by every one of our students, for Father Heick 
was sure to chase away all gloom, at least temporarily, by 
his optimisitic and joyful disposition. 


He continued his pastorship at Holy Ghost Mission un- 
til the summer of 1929. It was then that his Superiors sent 
him to the Society’s Novitiate at East Troy, Wisconsin, 
where he was to begin a more restful period of his life. “A 
vacation to look into and prepare my soul” as he himself 
referred to it. Our veteran missionary was only allowed four 
months by his Creator in quiet retirement, for the Omnis- 
cient One called Father Heick to his eternal reward. 


Yes, we mourn the loss of our beloved friend, still there 
is great consolation in the thought that Father Heick’s beau- 
tiful soul is in heaven praying for those whom he loved and 
worked for during his lifetime. Requiescat in pace! 
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There are 13,000 adult Negro 
illiterates in the city of New 
Orleans, La.? 


The city jail at Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi—an _ all-colored town 
with a population of 1000—has 
been torn down to make room 
for a commercial building as it 
is no longer needed? 


More than 12,000 negro boys 
are registered in the troops of 
Boy Scouts of the United States? 

In spite of the greater dangers 
attendant on proselytizing, the 
Church has made greater prog- 
ress in many foreign lands than 
among the colored pecple in the 
states? 


The Society of the Divine 
Word has taken charge of St. 
Patrick’s Parish, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia with the intention of mak- 
ing it a spiritual centre for the 
increasing population of Negroes 
in that section? 


Just ten years ago more than 
three-fourths of the working Ne- 
groes in the states were’ em- 
ployed in farming and domestic 
service? 


Fourteen men from Washing- 
ton recently went to Cardinal 
Gibbors Institute.in Ridge Mary- 
land to make the first closed Re- 
treat ever cffered to the colored 
laity of Baltimore? 


The white Fathers have estab- 
lished a house in Cleveland with 
a view to recruiting laborers for 
the mission fields in North and 
Central Africa? 


The Very Rev. Brother Paul, 
Superior General of the Xavier 
Order is setting out for the 
Congo where he will study con- 
ditions with a view to opening 
schools there? 


An organization is being 
formed in Cincinnati under Cath- 
olic auspices with a view to aid- 


ing the Colored People of that 
city? 


There were no Colored Cath- 
olics in the Communist uprising 


which tock place last May in the 
Union of South Africa? 


Father Norman A. DucKette, 
(colered) paster of St. Benedict 
de Moor’s Church, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, had a class of over 100 


converts for confirmation recent- 
ly? 


Forty years ago Bishop Camille 
Van Ronsle went to the Belgian 
Cengo as a missionary? At the 
age of 65 he resigned his posi- 
tion and the Roman See appoint- 
ed Bishop Noel de Cheene. To- 
day at the age of 67 he returns 
to the Congo as a simple mis- 
sionary to work under the Bel- 
gian Fathers cf Scheut who have 
made over 80,000 Catholic con- 


verts. 


Africa is the coming copper 
country cf the world? It al- 
ready stands fourth in the pro- 
ducticn of copper having pro- 
duced 124,000 tons in 1928. It 
has reserves at Katanga, Belgian 


Congo, of 86,000,000 tons. 


The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science is meet- 
ing in Johannesburg, South Africa 
this year and paying much at- 
tention to African history, soci- 
clogy, archaeology and geology? 


Sixty-five per cent of the or- 
ganized workers in N. Carolina 
are Negroes? 


Of 262,081 colored pupils in 
the North Carolina schools, 1927- 
28, 178,287 were over age, or 
sixty-eight and two-tenths per 
cent? Forty-two and one-tenth 
per cent of the white children 
were over age. 


These items are contributed by the students of class ’31 


Our New Father Rector 
VERY REV. G. J. HEFFELS, S. V. D. 


The Boys’ Return 


The vacation ended on September 6th, the date set for 
the homecoming of the students. However, some of the 
boys were so anxious to return that they arrived before- 
hand. Notable was Mr. Toussaint Wilson who with his 
companion and newcomer, Mr. Banks, both of Kansas City, 
Missouri were safe and sound at St. Augustine’s on the 
fourth. The Philadelphians, Harris and associate, Petty 
of Atlanta, Ga. and Winters of Pleasantville, N. J. were 
in time for early Mass on September fifth, while the ma- 
jority of the Louisiana contingent arrived in the after- 
noon. Of this last group the new men were: Mason of 
Opelousas, Harney and Aubry of New Orleans. The even- 
ing train brought Nicholas of Richmond, Va. accompanied 
by Cunningham of Charleston, S. C., a second-year man. 
The jolly Texans of Port Arthur and the sedate Washing- 
tonians came in on Friday morning, September 6th., without 
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any new students in their midst. The last to come were 
Gregory of Cleveland, Ohio, and Celemente of Porto Rico, 
who arrived September 7th and 18th respectively. Need- 
less to say, the return was even more cheerful than the 
departure, and it seems as though the house which was so 
silent during the summer vacation, will put on a more cheer- 
ful and lively appearance. 


Changes in Faculty 


During the summer months previous to the opening of 
school, several of the members of the faculty were called 
to other fields of labor. Sickness has forced both Father 
Stieg, former Vice Rector, and Father Finger to take a 
year’s rest. Father Finger as chaplain of St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, is enjoying the clear air of Denver, Colorado, and 
Father Stieg is back at his former home, Sacred Heart Mis- 
sion House, Girard, Pa. Rev. John Thilges, S. V. D., who 
was professor of philosophy after the death of Father 
Christman, has returned to St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Ill. Rev. Father Arthur Melcher, 8S. V. D,, our 
former Procurator, was transferred to St. Fancis Xavier 
Mission House, Miramar, Mass. The Rev. Father John 
Moenster, S. V. D., has been given charge of St. Mary’s 
Mission, Vicksburg, Mississippi. With a sincere feeling of 
gratitude for the work of these faithful messengers of God 
we wish them every success in the future. 


The vacancies were filled by men no less zealous for 
the spread of God’s Kingdom on earth. Rev. George 
Schmuelling, S. V. D., was appointed Procurator, and Rev. 
Alphonse Elsbernd, S. V. D., was appointed Professor of 
Philosophy in the Major Seminary. Both young men, new- 
ly ordained, are from Techny, Illinois. Rev. Francis Tetz- 
laff, S. V. D., also of Techny, is professor of music and will 
direct the choir and orchestra. Another lay teacher, Mr. 
M. J. Ressel is also a member of the faculty. With God’s 
Grace and through the good generalship of the Faculty 
and the co-operation of each member of St. Augustine’s 
Seminary, may the work of our late founder and rector, 
Father Christman, ever push forward! 
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These items are contributed by the students of class "31 


Our New Father Rector 
VERY REV. G. J. HEFFELS, S. V. D. 


The Boys’ Return 


The vacation ended on September 6th, the date set for 
the homecoming of the students. However, some of the 
boys were so anxious to return that they arrived before- 
hand. Notable was Mr. Toussaint Wilson who with his 
companion and newcomer, Mr. Banks, both of Kansas City, 
Missouri were safe and sound at St. Augustine’s on the 
fourth. The Philadelphians, Harris and associate, Petty 
of Atlanta, Ga. and Winters of Pleasantville, N. J. were 
in time for early Mass on September fifth, while the ma- 
jority of the Louisiana contingent arrived in the after- 
noon. Of this last group the new men were: Mason of 
Opelousas, Harney and Aubry of New Orleans. The even- 
ing train brought Nicholas of Richmond, Va. accompanied 
by Cunningham of Charleston, 8. C., a second-year man. 
The jolly Texans of Port Arthur and the sedate Washing- 
tonians came in on Friday morning, September 6th., without 
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any new students in their midst. The last to come were 
Gregory of Cleveland, Ohio, and Celemente of Porto Rico, 
who arrived September 7th and 18th respectively. Need- 
less to say, the return was even more cheerful than the 
departure, and it seems as though the house which was so 
silent during the summer vacation, will put on a more cheer- 
ful and lively appearance. 


Changes in Faculty 

During the summer months previous to the opening of 
school, several of the members of the faculty were called 
to other fields of labor. Sickness has forced both Father 
Stieg, former Vice Rector, and Father Finger to take a 
year’s rest. Father Finger as chaplain of St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, is enjoying the clear air of Denver, Colorado, and 
Father Stieg is back at his former home, Sacred Heart Mis- 
sion House, Girard, Pa. Rev. John Thilges, S. V. D., who 
was professor of philosophy after the death of Father 
Christman, has returned to St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Ill. Rev. Father Arthur Melcher, 8S. V. D., our 
former Procurator, was transferred to St. Fancis Xavier 
Mission House, Miramar, Mass. The Rev. Father John 
Moenster, S. V. D., has been given charge of St. Mary’s 
Mission, Vicksburg, Mississippi. With a sincere feeling of 
gratitude for the work of these faithful messengers of God 
we wish them every success in the future. 


The vacancies were filled by men no less zealous for 
the spread of God’s Kingdom on earth. Rev. George 
Schmuelling, S. V. D., was appointed Procurator, and Rev. 
Alphonse Elsbernd, S. V. D., was appointed Professor of 
Philosophy in the Major Seminary. Both young men, new- 
ly ordained, are from Techny, Illinois. Rev. Francis Tetz- 
laff, S. V. D., also of Techny, is professor of music and will 
direct the choir and orchestra. Another lay teacher, Mr. 
M. J. Ressel is also a member of the faculty. With God’s 
Grace and through the good generalship of the Faculty 
and the co-operation of each member of St. Augustine’s 
Seminary, may the work of our late founder and rector, 
Father Christman, ever push forward! 
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The Regina Apostolorum 


Says a member: The Regina Apostolorum, our Unit 
of the Catholic Student’s Mission Crusade, is very enthus- 
iastic over its new enterprises now under way. Already, 
specified time has been appointed for regular monthly meet- 
ings, during which we hope to interest our crusaders, by 
having recitals, concerts, mission slides, mission talks, de- 
bates—in short, we intend to keep before the eyes of our 
crusaders those things, which are most conducive to a 
“Better Crusading Spirit” so that in subsequent years our 
Unit will not be just Another Unit, but instead, one over 
which the “Spirit of Crusading’” which is nothing more 
than the Spirit of Christ, holds the dominant power. The 
fact, that our Unit had four delegates at the last Triennial 
Convention which was held at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., June 20-23, seems to have effected a 
revival of the missionary and crusading spirit. 


Our Sports—F ootball 


An enthusiast cbserves: As you already already know 
that football, baseball, basketball and tennis are the main 
sports in all schools, I need not tell you that this is true at 
St. Augustine’s. But as football just now seems to be the 
principle course on the athletic “bill of fare,” more may 
be said about it. The boys are so eager for the sport that 
they spend most of their short recreation periods ‘‘working 
out” on any “two by four” space on the campus. The more 
energetic students are using the better part of their free 
time for cleaning up the regular field. They hope to have 
it in perfect condition for the first holiday. The younger 
boys seem to have discovered a new rule book, for usually 
seven, six and even five men suffice for them to have a 
game. They say it is much easier to collect five players 
than eleven for a little fun at recess. And then too, when 
the player with the ball is downed he runs less risk of being 
crushed into a pulpy mass by opponents. 


Prize Winner 


As we announced, our Grand Raffle was held on Sun- 
day night, September 29th. The prize offered was a most 
beautiful handmade bedspread, a result of the loving work 
of a Holy Family Sister and donated by the congregation, 
whose motherhouse is in New Orleans. The winner was: 
Mr. Bologna of 2512 Clara St., New Orleans, La. 
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A Ghild Was Born to Us 


of thoughts and memories 
this one word e¢an recall! 
Thoughts of home and youth, of 
faces near and dear, of gifts that 
gladden human hearts! 


Ca What a wealth 


But Christmas is more; it is 
Christmas just because on this 
day, in the village of Bethlehem, 
“a Child was born to us.” The 
Son of God came down from 
heaven, the Word was made 
flesh, so that He might dwell 
among us. The words of the 
Prophet: “And His name shall 
be called Immanuel, that is, God 
With Us” were fulfilled on that 
first Christmas night. 


The scenes of that Holy Night 
are quite familiar to us; the 
stable, the tiny Infant, Mary and 
_ Joseph. We can see the shepherds 


watching their flocks in the still- 


ness of the starry night. Sud- 
\ denly a bright shining angel 
| stands before them; the glory of 
| heaven surrounds them; “fear 
| not,” he speaks to allay their 


sudden fright, “I bring you tid- 
ings of great joy.” And a choir 
of heavenly hosts joins the mess- 
enger to chant the praises of the 
new-born King. 


With joyful hearts the shep- 
herd folk hasten to the stable. 
They open the door. There upon 


)a bed of straw in a manger lies 


the tender, new-born Child. A 
beautiful young Mother bends 
tenderly over It; St. Joseph 


> stands nearby, his face lit with 


holy joy. 


Is this the new-born King? 
Where then is His palace, the 
regal splendor? The maids and 


servants? The messengers and 
visitors? A stable is His palace, 
a manger His throne! Animals 
are near, and it is their warmth 
that softens the biting cold of 
the winter night. King Herod 
perhaps is spending the night in 
his nearby residence surrounded 
by splendor and pomp; perhaps 
he is even now at a sumptuous 
table with wine and music. The 
true King, He who holds the 
earth in the hollow of his hand, 
He lies there on a bed of straw, 
poor, unknown, cold. 


Why, O great and mighty 
Lord, didst Thou become so help- 
less, poor and lowly? The words 
from His own lips in later life, 
give us the answer: “I have 
given you an example, that as I 
have done, so also you may do.” 
If poverty dwells with you, know 
that it dwelt with Me also, that 
I did not even have a place of 
my own whereon to lay my head. 
If people treat you with cold- 
ness, if you are neglected and 
slighted, know that they treated 
Me no better. If suffering falls 
to your lot, know that it too was 
no stranger to your Lord and 
Saviour. 


Yes indeed, at the Crib we can 
learn a great lesson! The King 
of kings leaves His throne in 
heaven, to become a weak and 
helpless Babe. He willingly gives 
up His might and glory; “He 
emptied Himself,” in the words 
of St. Paul, “taking on the form 
of a servant.” But we still cling 
to our imaginary greatness, and 
would have all people give us 
every particle of honor and es- 
teem that we consider as our 
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A Child Was Born to Us 


HRISTMAS! What a wealth 
of thoughts and memories 
this one word egan_=e recall! 
Thoughts of home and youth, of 


faces near and dear, of gifts that 
eladden human hearts! 


But Christmas is more; it is 
Christmas just because on this 
day, in the village of Bethlehem, 
‘a Child was born to us.” The 
Son of God came down from 
heaven, the Word was made 
flesh, so that He might dwell 
among us. The words of the 
Prophet: “And His name shall 
be called Immanuel, that is, God 
With Us” were fulfilled on that 
first Christmas night. 


The scenes of that Holy Night 
are quite familiar to us; the 
stable, the tiny Infant, Mary and 
Joseph. We can see the shepherds 
watching their flocks in the still- 
ness of the starry night. Sud- 
denly a bright shining angel 
stands before them; the glory of 
heaven surrounds them; ‘fear 
not,” he speaks to allay their 
sudden fright, “I bring you tid- 
ings of great joy.” And a choir 
of heavenly hosts joins the mess- 
enger to chant the praises of the 
new-born King. 


With joyful hearts the shep- 


herd folk hasten to the stable. . 


They open the door. There upon 
a bed of straw in a manger lies 
the tender, new-born Child. A 
beautiful young Mother bends 
tenderly over It; St. Joseph 
Stands nearby, his face lit with 
holy joy. 


Is this the new-born King? 
Where then js His palace, the 
egal splendor? The maids and 


servants? The messengers and 
visitors? A stable is His palace, 
a manger His throne! Animals 
are near, and it is their warmth 
that softens the biting cold of 
the winter night. King Herod 
perhaps is spending the night in 
his nearby residence surrounded 
by splendor and pomp; perhaps 
he is even now at a sumptuous 
table with wine and music. The 
true King, He who holds the 
earth in the hollow of his hand, 
He lies there on a bed of straw, 
poor, unknown, cold. 


Why, O great and mighty 
Lord, didst Thou become so help- 
less, poor and lowly? The words 
from His own lips in later life, 
give us the answer: “I have 
given you an example, that as I 
have done, so also you may do.”’ 
If poverty dwells with you, know 
that it dwelt with Me also, that 
I did not even have a place of 
my own whereon to lay my head. 
If people treat you with cold- 
ness, if you are neglected and 
slighted, know that they treated 
Me no better. If suffering falls 
to your lot, know that it too was 
no stranger to your Lord and 
Saviour. 


Yes indeed, at the Crib we can 
learn a great lesson! The King 
of kings leaves His throne in 
heaven, to become a weak and 
helpless Babe. He willingly gives 
up His might and glory; “He 
emptied Himself,” in the words 
of St. Paul, “taking on the form 
of a servant.” But we still cling 
to our imaginary greatness, and 
would have all people give us 
every particle of honor and es- 
teem that we consider as our 
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due. How we do stand up for 
our rights! How easily we take 
offense, even at mere trifles! 
God becomes weak and lowly and 
mere man refuses to step down 
from his little throne, but re- 
mains ‘proud, haughty and self- 
ish! Dear Babe of Bethlehem 
touch our hard and icy hearts, 
so that we may learn by your 
example. 


The Crib also teaches us the 
great and infinite love of God 
towards man. In the words of 
St. John: “So much God loved 
the world, that He gave His 
well-beloved Son, that the world 
might be saved.” In the Crib 
we find the surest proof of God’s 
great love towards us. 


Sin had come betwéen man 
and his Creator. AS a conse- 
quence the gates of heaven were 
shut; henceforth no man had a 
right to heaven. All seemed 
lost, for man himself could never 
make good the offense against 
the Divine Majesty. 


nN 


Father Augustine B 


Then God sent His own and 
only Son, that He might become 
one of us, to redeem and save 
us. He owed us absolutely noth- 
ing; He did everything out of 
pure mercy and commiseration. 
“So much God loved the world.” 


O infinite love and mercy of 
God! It gives us hope and con- 
fidence, for, as St. Paul exclaims: 
“He who spared not even His 
own Son—will He not give us to- 
gether with Him all things?’ 
Yes, He Who redeemed us will 
also save us, to make us rich and 
happy in the infinite and eternal 
joys of heaven. The Babe in 
the Crib is a sure proof and 
pledge of this. 

What should we give to God, 
in return for this, the greatest’ 
of all gifts? A deep love, a holy 
joy, unwavering confidence, and 
a generous resolution to live 
more Christ-like—these are gifts 
we can bring to the Crib, and 
they will please the Divine In- 
fant even more than did the 
costly presents which the Magi 
brought. 


vrricks, O. $8. T. 


( See Opposite Page ) 
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N THE latter part of Octo- 
ber the Catholic Press re- 
ported the rather sudden death 
of Father Augustine Derricks, 
O. SS. T. This news affected us 
in a special manner, since he was 
a member of the Negro race and 
one of the few Colored priests in 
America. We give below a brief 
and incomplete survey of his life. 
His Early Life and Conversion 
Augustine Derricks was born 
of non-Catholic parentage during 
1886 in the West Indian republic 
of San Domingo. Equipped with 
a public school education of his 
homeland he came over to Amer- 
ica at the youthful age of seven- 
teen to study for the ministry 
and at the same time to fight the 
Catholic Church. 


This double purpose necessi- 
tated a deep study of Catholic 
doctrine, which brought him in 
spite of himself nearer to Rome. 
Then, a little incident was a 
means of grace for him. He was 
visiting at the home of some 
good Catholic people, when one 
of the little children remarked 
that she was going to confession. 
“Surely you don’t believe in such 
nonsense!” Augustine  chal- 
lenged. When the well instruct- 
ed child parried with the remark 
that she had sense enough to 
believe in it, Augustine was con- 
founded. This made him think 
more deeply than ever before. 
That Same year he was having 
himself instructed and by the 
age of eighteen the once ardent 
apostle of Protestanism was 
throwing himself at the feet of 
Holy Mother Church in complete 
Submission and receiving the 
cleansing waters of Baptism. 


Kather Augustine Bercicks, O. SS. T. 


His Vocation 


Still studying hard to com- 
plete his education, Derricks 
sooner or later felt himself called 
to save souls as a priest. Re- 
peated applications to different 
seminaries brought him succes- 
sive disappointments. A man 
with less courage and determin- 
ation would have given up the 
attempt, but Augustine was of 
a different calibre. Besides, God 
had other plans for His zealous 
convert. 


Derricks was one of the first 
two applicants to present them- 
selves to the late Father Christ- 
man, 8.V.D., our Founder and 
first Rector, in 1920 when he 
opened the Colored Seminary in 
Greenville, Miss. Our aspirant 
to the priesthood in his thirties 
could not help being disappoint- 
ed. A college man ready for his 
higher studies, he had no oppor- 
tunity to begin his Major Sem- 
inary course in the new estab- 
lishment. There was nothing 
left for him to do except to 
acknowledge to himself that he 
had made a mistake by coming 
to Greenville. He broke the 
disheartening news to Father 
Christman and soon after left. 


Rome and Ordination 


That same year or the begin- 
ning of 1921 the Trinitarian 
Fathers in Rome accepted him 
as one of their students. Six 
years of hard, unremitting study 
in one of the Roman colleges 
were not too much for him. He 
was convinced that the Holy Oils 
of ordination would more than 
compensate him for all that he 
had had to endure in the past. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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due. How we do stand up for 
our rights! How easily we take 
offense, even at mere trifles! 
God becomes weak and lowly and 
mere man refuses to step down 
from his little throne, but re- 
mains proud, haughty and self- 
ish! Dear Babe of Bethlehem 
touch our hard and icy hearts, 
so that we may learn by your 
example. 


The Crib also teaches us the 
great and infinite love of “God 
towards man. In the words of 
St. John: ‘So much God loved 
the world, that He gave His 
well-beloved Son, that the world 
might be saved.” In the Crib 
we find the surest proof of God’s 
great love towards us, 


Sin had come between man 
and his Creator. As a conse- 
quence the gates of heaven were 
shut: henceforth no man had a 
right to heaven. All seemed 
lost. for man himself could never 
make good the offense against 
the Divine Majesty. 


Father Augustine Der 


Then God sent His own and 
only Son, that He might become 
one of us, to redeem and save 
us. He owed us absolutely noth- 
ing; He did everything out of 
pure merey and commiseration. 
“So much God loved the world.” 


O infinite love and mercy of 
God! It gives us hope and con- 
fidence, for, as St. Paul exclaims: 
“He who spared not even His 
own Son—will He not give us to- 
gether with Him all things?” 
Yes, He Who redeemed us will 
also suve us, to make us rich ana 
happy in the infinite and eternal 
joys of heaven. The Babe in 
the Crib is a sure proof and 
pledge of this. 

What should we give to God, 


in return for this, the greatest 


of all gifts? A deep love, a holy 
joy, unwavering confidence, and 
a generous resolution to live 


more Christ-like—these are gifts 
we can bring to the Crib, and 
they will please the Divine In- 
fant even more than did the 
costly presents which the Mag) 
brought. 


tricks, ©. SS. T. 


( See Opposite Page ) 
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Father Augustine Berricks, O. SS. T. 


N THE latter part of Octo- 
ber the Catholic Press re- 
ported the rather sudden death 
of Father Augustine Derricks, 
O. SS. T. This news affected us 
in a special manner, since he was 
a member of the Negro race and 
one of the few Colored priests in 
America. We give below a brief 
and incomplete survey of his life. 
His Early Life and Conversion 
Augustine Derricks was born 
of non-Catholic parentage during 
1886 in the West Indian republic 
of San Domingo. Equipped with 
a public school education of his 
homeland he came over to Amer- 
ica at the youthful age of seven- 
teen to study for the ministry 
and at the same time to fight the 
Catholie Church. 


This double purpose necessi- 
tated a deep study of Catholic 
doctrine, which brought him in 
spite of himself nearer to Rome. 
Then, a little incident was a 
means of grace for him. He was 
visiting at the home of some 
good Catholic people, when one 
of the little children remarked 
that she was going to confession. 
“Surely you don’t believe in such 
nonsense!” Augustine  chal- 
lenged. When the well instruct- 
ed child parried with the remark 
that she had sense enough to 
believe in it, Augustine was con- 
founded. This made him think 
more deeply than ever before. 
That same year he was having 
himself instructed and by the 
age of eighteen the once ardent 
apostle of Protestanism was 
throwing himself at the feet of 
Holy Mother Church in complete 
submission and receiving the 
cleansing waters of Baptism. 


His Vocation 

Still studying hard to com- 
plete his education, Derricks 
sooner or later felt himself called 
to save souls as a priest. Re- 
peated applications to different 
seminaries brought him succes- 
sive disappointments. A man 
with less courage and determin- 
ation would have given up the 
attempt, but Augustine was of 
a different calibre. Besides, God 
had other plans for His zealous 
convert. 


Derricks was one of the first 
two applicants to present them- 
selves to the late Father Christ- 
man, S.V.D., our Founder and 
first Rector, in 1920 when he 
opened the Colored Seminary in 
Greenville, Miss. Our aspirant 
to the priesthood in his thirties 
could not help being disappoint- 
ed. A college man ready for his 
higher studies, he had no oppor- 
tunity to begin his Major Sem- 
inary course in the new estab- 
lishment. There was nothing 
left for him to do except to 
acknowledge to himself that he 
had made a mistake by coming 
to Greenville. He broke the 
disheartening news to Father 
Christman and soon after left. 

Rome and Ordination 

That same year or the begin- 
ning of 1921 the Trinitarian 
Fathers in Rome accepted him 
as one of their students. Six 
years of hard, unremitting study 
in one of the Roman colleges 
were not too much for him. He 
was convinced that the Holy Oils 
of ordination would more than 
compensate him for all that he 
had had to endure in the past. 


(Continued on puge 322) 
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ERHAPS there is no quality 
of the heart so worthy of 
cultivating as that of trustful- 
ness. It is something that 
savors of hope and confidence 
and patience. It-is akin to faith 
and is born of love. When the 
heart is trustful living is a joy. 
Then one’s days are full of sun- 
shine, and one’s nights are never 
sleepless. Then daily duties 
bring happiness and joy, and the 
heart sings unconsciously. 


The trusting heart lives and 
flourishes on humility and a 
spirit of forgiveness, but withers 
and dies through pride and a 
spirit of revenge. Also, it lives 
in the present, forgets the past, 
in so far as the past should be 
forgotten, and does not worry 
about the future. Wherefore, 


“Build a little fence of trust 
Around today ; 


Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay ; 


Look not through the sheltering 
bars 
Upon tomorrow ; 
God will help thee bear what 
comes 
Of joy and sorrow.’’* 


Human nature is such that in 
the struggle for existence men 
and women sometimes forget 
themselves. The result is that 
few of us grow into manhood or 
womanhood with hearts un- 
scarred by pain. But if the 
heart has learned the art of 
trusting there is little danger 
that friendship will suffer ship- 
wreck. Now the trusting heart 
is long-suffering and does not 
*Mary Frances Butts. 
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Che Crusting Heart 


easily doubt. It will bear neg- 
lect, and unkindness, and even 
injustice, so long as true love is 
there. For, surely, neglect and 
unkindness and injustice are a 
supreme sacrifice for any heart 
to undergo. And is not sacri- 
fice the very essence of love? 
Yes, the trusting heart with its 
true love and holy, natural af- 
fection has no place for jealous 
anxieties. It suffers disappoint- 
ments, and experiences grief and 
anguish, but still it is hopeful 
and confident and PRAYS ‘that 
forfeited esteem may yet be re- 
deemed and dislocated affections 
revive. I think that intimate 
acquaintances, especially young 
people, might save themselves 
days and weeks and months and 
years of heartaches and misery 
by learning to cherish always 
towards each other a _ kindly 
spirit of TRUSTFUL forgive- 
ness. 


There can be no doubt that 
this is desirable for all people. 
Ordinarily neither man nor wo- 
man can go through life abso- 
lutely alone. The necessity of 
making a livelihood throws peo- 
ple together and makes them 
more or less dependent upon 
each other. We know that trust- 
fulness is necessary if these are 
to live together in peace and 
harmony. It remains, therefore, 
a bounden duty for each individ- 
ual to discover and to do what 
lies in his or her power to pro- 
mote it. Then good will and 
general prosperity may abound 
for it is natural that people do 
what they can for those who 
trust them. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HE world at large needs to 

be told just what this or- 

ganization has done for St. 
Augustine’s Mission House. 


As long as the Seminary was 
in Greenville, Mississippi it was 
practically unknown to the Col- 
ored Catholic people of the 
South. When Father Christman, 
S. V. D. our late Founder and 
Rector, came to Bay St. Louis a 
year or so before 1923 to start 
building, he came as a total 
stranger. It was the local coun- 
cil of the Knights of Peter 
Claver that welcomed him from 
the start and made his cause its 
own. Together with others, the 
Knights of Bay St. Louis 
brought Father Christman’s 
cause before the National Coun- 
cil of the Order, thereby making 
it known wherever Claverism 
was prevalent. 


By the month of February, 
1923, even before the Seminary 
building in Bay St. Louis was 
completed, the National Council 
was contributing eight hundred 
and forty-three dollars to the un- 
dertaking. One month after the 
dedication of St. Augustine’s Mis- 
sion House, in October of the 
Same year, the Knights thought 
enough of the new work to con- 
tribute just exactly the same 
amount once more. Between 
that time and the present date, 
the central body of this same or- 
ganization gave $2,481.25, which 
together with the two- other 
above sums brought the grand 
total to the neat stim of $4,167- 
‘25. To quote the words of its 
National Treasurer, “I might 
Say, donations were made by 

ub-Councils that are not in this 


Che Knights of Peter Claver and the Seminary 


list. This amount was given by 
the National Council, represent- 
ing the whole Order.” 


When we consider that a great 
bit of this money was contribut- 
ed at the time that the whole 
organization was threatened 
with internal disaster, we cannot 
help concluding that the Knights 
of Peter Claver have ever been 
and still are among our most 
loyal friends. 


Besides, if it were only money 
that they contributed to us, we 
necessarily had to be grateful to 
them. As it is we are indebted 
for more things than finance. 
They gave us their personal in- 
terest and warmhearted devo- 
tion, two things that money can- 
not buy. 


On the day of our Dedication 
in 1923, coming from far and 
near with their uniforms and 
bands, they turned out in full 
dress parade. It was surely not 
personal gain or anything else of 
this sort that brought them here 
on that day, but only a great de- 
sire to do something for the 
Seminary. 


In their National Conventions, 
whenever he attended, Father 
Christman always received an 
honored place and was made to 
feel that he was at home among 
enthusiastic supporters and de- 
voted friends. No matter how 
many other requests for finan- 
cial help were brought before 
the National Convention, his ap- 
peal was always recognized as 
one of prime importance and 
honored with a worth while con- 
tribution. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Need of Colored Priests 


HE Rev. Vincent A. Dever 

delivered the sermon at 
the funeral ceremonies held in 
St. Ann’s Church, Bristol, Pa., 
for Rev. Augustine Derricks, O. 
SS. T., and paid a fitting tribute 
to the deceased priest. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from the 
sermon which appeared in the 
“Catholic Standard and Times”, 
Philadelphia. 


The Pioneer Work 


“All of us who are in the work 
for the Colored people must real- 
ize that we are doing only a 
temporary work. Our work is to 
train those under our care that 
they may come to the fullness of 
Catholic life, that their homes 
may be true Catholic homes, 
whose whole atmosphere is 
charged with Catholic faith and 
ideals, so that the children born 
there and trained therein may 
be worthy to have God plant in 
their young souls the seeds of 
the vocation that He gave to 
Father Derricks. Our work is 
to cultivate these vocations, and 
to give them all the encourage- 
ment, help, and protection that 
any boy or young man needs to 
make him a zealous priest of 
God. Thus will be raised up 
priests to take our places and to 
work zealously and effectively 
among their own people. 


“There is absolutely no room 
for doubt of the need of Colored 
priests. We know this from the 
nature of the case. They will 
have better understanding of the 
needs, the difficulties, and the 
temperament of their own peo- 
ple, and their mode of thought 
will be the same. This will clear- 
ly give them a great advantage 
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in getting a hearing from them, 
and in winning them to the true 
faith. We know it also from his- 
tory. Every people has had its 
own priests, and it has been its 
own priests that have done the 
greatest part in making and 
keeping any people constant in 
the faith. The first Catholic 
priests were Jews. Would any- 
one contend that, because of 
that, no one should ever become 
a priest except he be a Jew? 
While this truth is clear from 
the nature of the case and from 
history, for us Catholics it is put 
entirely beyond question because 
the Catholic Church through the 
Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda, the agency by which our 
Holy Father, the Pope, takes 
care of the work of the Church 
in mission lands, has constantly 
stated that no people as a whole 
has ever been brought into the 
Church without the ministra- 


tion of priests of its own. More- 
over, this Congregation has not 
only urged, but has commanded 
Bishops in mission lands to train 
up priests from among the peo- 
ples with whom they are work- 
ing, and the Holy See has raised 


those native priests to the 


Bishopric. 
Need of Vocations 


“Today it is my privilege to 
speak two messages to you 
which, I feel sure, those lips now 
silent in death would speak if 
they could. The first is the need 
of vocations among our young 
Colored people. When I first 
asked Father to preach in our 
church we spoke of the subject 
on which he would speak, and 
the first subject that he mention- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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A Little Tribute to a Worthy Cause 


Although somewhat late in do- 
ing so, yet we wish to be num- 
bered among those who have 
sent congratulations and ex- 
tended felicitations to the Oblate 
Sisters of Providence, relative 
to their centennial celebration 
which was recently held in Bal- 
timore, Md. 


On November 24th, in this old 
Catholic city, a Divine Provi- 
dence which has, and still con- 
tinues to guide the destiny of 
this hard-working and self-sac- 
rificing Sisterhood, showered 
down honor and blessings upon 
them. 


The tiny seed of America’s 
oldest colored religious order 
was sown and carefully nourish- 
ed by a young French priest, 
Father James Nicholas Joubert, 
in Baltimore, Md., on July 2, 
1829. Almost immediately after 
his ordination, Father Joubert 
was given charge of St. Mary’s 
chapel, a small colored parish. 
Incidentally it was the first one 
in the whole country. 


The young Missionary soon 
found out that the spread of the 
true Faith among the Negroes 
was greatly retarded owing to 
the lack of educational facilities 
for them. Father Joubert fore- 
Saw that it would not only be dif- 
ficult to bring those without in- 
to the fold, but also that there 
would be great danger of losing 
those who were already within. 


Therefore to make the present 
secure and the future at least 
promising, the young’ priest con- 
templated the founding of a 
School for the children, and ulti- 
mately, the forming of a Reli- 


gious community for colored 
women. 


It happened at this time, that 
Father Joubert became acquaint- 
ed with four young colored 
ladies, who were leading a rath- 
er secluded life and entertaining 
the cherished hope that they 
would one day be permitted to 
consecrate their lives and all to 
their Divine Master. The good 
Father approached them about 
the question of beginning a 
school. 

The interview was brought to 
a successful issue, for the young 
women not only expressed their 
heartfelt willingness in forming 
the faculty of the proposed 
school but also disclosed to the 
priest the goal: and desire of 
their hearts—the religious Sis- 
terhood. He immediately start- 
ed to make plans. The first 
school for the colored in Balti- 
more, Md., was opened and tem- 
porary quarters arranged for the 
religious-to-be on June 13, 1829. 


The wish of Father Joubert 
was indeed gratified, when on 
July 2, 1829, Archbishop Eccles- 
ton of Baltimore, permitted the 
beginning of the Novitiate, in 
which the first four Sisters pro- 
nounced their first holy vows 
and pledged themselves wholly 
to God. The order was approved 
by Pope Gregory XVI under the 
title of Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence. In the first few years of 
its existence, the young order 
met with seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulties, both on account 
of the fact that the undertaking 
was “sui generis” and also ow- 
ing to the many hostile environ- 
ments in those days. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Off for the Fields Afar—Seated, left to right: Rev. G. Foffel, S.V.D., of Lamant, Ia., 
to East Honan, China; Rev. A. Dingman, S.V.D., of McKee’s Rocks, Pa., to the Philip- 
pines; Rev. P. Niehueser, S.V.D., of Portland, Ore., to Japan. Standing, left to right: 
Brother Ildephonse (Estrada), S.V.D., of Sonora, Mex., to the Philippines; Brother 
Eugene (Frank), S.V.D., of Mt. Carmel, Ill., to Middle New Guinea; Brother Boni- 
face (Carlucci), S.V.D., of New York, N. Y., to the Philippines. These Missionaries 
left the Mother House of the Society of the Divine Word in America (located at 
Techny, Ills., near Chicago) in the Fall for their respective missions. 
God speed to them! 


» BRector’s Page 


Dear Friends: 


The year just past has been in many ways an eventful one for St. Augustine's 
Seminary. Justly may we apply the word of Job: Dominus dedit; Dominus 
abstulit. That is to say, we had our goodly share of successes and reverses. 

To start with the sadder part of our experiences, the Lord has taken from us 
our first Superior who was so enthusiastically attached to this specific Cause. Two 
priests broke down completely under the weight of work, and two other Fathers 
had to change their places on account of the climate. Then, too, we had out 
financial troubles in spite of the generous efforis of kind benefactors, 


On the other hand a sweet Providence has been watching over us and has com- 
pensated us for many losses. We have a new staff of zealous teachers. . .God has 
sent us a sufficient number of studenls which guarantees the continuance of out 
course. Six seminarians were able to go on with their study of philosophy, and 
four novices entered the tytocinium of sanctity. In all our works we were assisted 
by interested friends and supported by kind benefactors in a manner that almost 
surpassed their own capability, 


A most remarkable event of the past year was the fact that our Holy Father ap- 
pointed as “Mission Intention” for the month of November: ‘The conversion -of 
the Negro in America.’ This naturally atoused a more general interest in the 
great problem that is confronting the United States at large and the Catholic 
Church of our Country in particular, the Negro problem. Not less than five 
articles dealing with the subject were published in the November issue of “Catho- 
lic Missions.” Also othet magazines had opened their columns to the question. 
Would to God that this interest spread and gain a decided influence on the 
altitude of catholics to the Negro missions so that the statement of the editor of 
“Catholic Missions’ may come true: “We may confidently asseristhat a new era 
is now opening for this portion of the home missions.” We truly hope that our 
work for the education of a colored clergy will contribute its humble share towards 
bringing about this prosperous mission era. Our hopes are well founded as long 
as Father Matkoe’s advice (The Chronicle, December issue) is followed: “This 
praiseworthy effort (the establishment of St. Augustine's Seminaty) should receive 
the moral and financial support of every Catholic in the United States.” 

So we have many things at this time to be thankful for: 


Thanks be to the good Lord, Who has protected us and ouf institution, thanks 
for all His blessings and graces; also fot the trials, may His Name be blessed! 


Thanks to our kind benefactors and friends for their heatty intetest, pious 
prayers and generous support. Thanks especially to those who responded to our 
Christmas appeal. 

Thanks finally to those courageous and illumined writers who on the basis of 
Catholic principles plead the cause of the Negro, his religious rights and a colored 
clergy, 

May God bless and reward them all, and grant unto them a bright and 
prosperous New Year. 


Devotedly yours, 
CG. J. HEFFELS, S. V. D. 
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left the Mother House of the Society of the Divine Word in America (located a 
Techny, Ills., near Chicago) in the Fall for their respective missions. 
God speed to them! 
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Rector’s Pane 
Dear Friends: 


The year just past has been in many ways an eventful one for St. Augustine's 
Seminary, justly may we apply the word of Job: Dominus dedit; Dominus 


abstulit. That is to say, we had our goodly share of successes and reverses. 


To start with the sadder part of our experiences, the Lord has taken from us 
our first Superior who was so enthusiastically attached to this specific Cause. Two 
priests broke down completely under the weight of work, and two other Fathers 
had to change their places on account of the climate. Then, too, we had out 


financial troubles in spite of the generous effotts of kind benefactors, 


On the other hand a sweet Providence has been watching over us and has com- 
pensated us for many losses. We have a new slaff of zealous teachers. . .God has 
sent us a sufficient number of students which guarantees the continuance of out 
course. Six seminarians were able to go on with their study of philosophy, and 
four novices entered the tyrocinium of sanctity. In all our works we were assisted 
by interested friends and supported by kind benefactors in a manner that almost 
surpassed their own capability, 


A most remarkable event of the past year was the fact that our Holy Father ap- 
pointed as “Mission Intention” for the month of November: ‘The conversion of 
the Negro in America.” This naturally aroused a more general interest in the 
greal problem that is confronting the United States at large and the Catholic 
Church of our Country in particular, the Negro problem. Not less than five 
articles dealing with the subject were published in the November issue of “Catho- 
lic Missions.” Also other magazines had opened their columns to the question. 
Would to God that this interest spread and gain a decided influence on the 
altitude of catholics to the Negro missions so that the statement of the editor of 
“Catholic Missions” may come true: “We may confidently assert that a new era 
is now opening for this portion of the home missions.” We truly hope that our 
work for the education of a colored clergy will contribute its humble share towards 
bringing about this prosperous mission era. Our hopes are well founded as long 
as Father Markoe’s advice (The Chronicle, December issue) is followed: “This 
praiseworthy effort (the establishment of St. Augustine's Seminary) should receive 
the moral and financial support of every Catholic in the United States.” 

So we have many things at this time to be thankful for: 


Thanks be to the good Lord, Who has protected us and our institution, thanks 
for all His blessings and graces; also for the trials, may His Name be blessed! 


Thanks to our kind benefactors and friends for their hearty interest, pious 
prayers and generous support. Thanks especially to those who responded to our 
Christmas appeal. 


Thanks finally to those courageous and illumined writers who on the basis of 
Catholic principles plead the cause of the Negro, his religious rights and a colored 
clergy, 

May God bless and reward them all, and grant unto them a bright and 
prosperous New Year, 


Devotedly yours, 
G. J. HEFFELS, 5. V. D. 
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FATHER AUGUSTINE DERRICKS, O.SS.T. 
(Continued from page 25) 


In 1927, before the crowded 
sanctuary and aisles of the Bas- 
ilica of San Cresogono, Martyr, 
Augustine Derricks received the 
long coveted sacrament of Holy 
Orders. God had sealed his per- 
severance with the _ indelible 
mark of holy priesthood. 


Back to America 


The Trinitarian Fathers sent 
their Colored priest to America, 
where he was soon appointed as 
assistant to an Italian Church— 
he was conversant with the lang- 
uage—in the city of Bristol, Pa. 
At once the people took to him 
and grew to love and respect 
him. Who would not have done 
so when they saw his deep piety, 
reserve, unquestioned ability, 
and willingness to do hard 
priestly work? 


A Pilgrimage 

Last summer the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament generous- 
ly invited Father Derricks to 
conduct their pilgrimage for the 
Colored people at St. Michael’s, 
Torresdale, Pa. When he came, 
the members of the Race wel- 
comed him with open hearts, 
thanking Almighty God for hav- 
ing granted them the sight of a 
Colored priest. Providence was 
good, not to reveal to them that 
the next time they should look 


upon his countenance, his eyes 
would have been closed already 
in the sweet repose of death. 


The End and After 


In the beginning of October 
he had to go to New York City 
for an operation on account of 
chronic appendicitis. Just five 
days after he went under the 
knife, at 7:00 P. M. of October 
22nd, he met his Merciful Lord 
with the same meek, uncomplain- 
ing and trustful spirit of the 
man that had spent his life in 
suffering for God. 


His remains were taken to 
Bristol, Pa., and there publicly 
exposed in the church of his 
priestly labors. Many people of 
both races, especially his par- 
ishioners, came to pay their last 
respects to the body of one they 
had loved so much during life 
and whom they could not forget 
in death. There the Solemn 
Requim High Mass was sung 
and there he was buried with all 
the rites of holy religion. 


God, as it were, gave just a 
glimpse of another noble Colored 
priest to his people that they 
might long all the more ardently 
for many more such as himself - 
and do all in their means and 
power that worthy members of 
the Race should ascend the altar 
of God and be raised to the 
dignity of holy priesthood. 
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THE TRUSTING HEART 
(Continued from page 26) 


There is a consideration to be 
made here that should urge all 
of us to do our utmost by prayer 
and cheerfulness and good ex- 
ample to foster the spirit of con- 
fidence and trust. When one 
thinks of all the heart-rending 
sorrow and pain, and nerve-rack- 
ing anguish that is the direct 
outcome of lack of trust in some- 
body, one needs must weep, and 
weep bitterly. Want of faith in 
the good intention of one’s 
neighbor or even of one’s bosom 
friend, may cause huge moun- 
tains of misunderstanding to 
take form and arise that will bid 
defiance to every sincere attempt 
at reconciliation. To avoid this 
the ‘ounce of prevention’ must 
be put forward. That ounce of 
prevention may be a cheerful, 
little smile of reassurance at the 


right moment. It may be a 
warm handclasp when it is most 
needed. It may be the exchang- 
ing of one honest, MEANING- 
FUL ‘I’m-sorry-let’s-forget.’ 


Such forgetfulness ought al- 
ways to be sincere, and should 
be accompanied by a new trust- 
fulness, instead of it being a 
mere sham and a cloak to cover 
the same old doubts and fears. 
Too often is such happy oblivion 
a consummation devoutly to be 
wished but far too Utopian to be 
hoped for. Yet, it is by no 
means impossible. Probably it 
can be accomplished only by re- 
course to God in prayer. Then 
it is realized only if the trust in 
Him is unbounded, without limit. 
He would have us trust in Him 


in the very little things, the ap- 
parertly insignificant petty jeal- 
ousies that spring up daily. The 
heart must conceal nothing 
from Him but must tell Him all; 
for, if we ‘let Him in on’—that 
is, trust Him in the little things 
He is willing to help us in the 
big ones. 


Indeed, it matters not wheth- 
er rich or poor, whether looked 
upon with favor by the world or 
despised by it, in trouble one and 
all must seek out the quiet of 
the darkened sanctuary where a 
little red light is burning to re- 
call to our minds the Token of 
God’s Undying Love, there to 
lay at His feet the weary load 
of anxiety that weighs us down. 
And once the burden is con- 
signed to Him we are not to 
imagine that we ourselves have 
it to carry still. For He alone 
can unravel the: mysteries that 
frequently envelop estrangement 
of hearts; He alone can cool the 
anger that flames at white heat 
in the human breast; He alone 
can teach men how to forgive. 


But His ways are sometimes 
inscrutable. He may demand as 
a recompense for lack of trust 
in Himseif an almost infinite 
patience. For, oft it happens He 
allows time only to work the 
cure. But, He can also restore 
the lost faith, and give a new 
confidence that sends tears of 
joy down one’s cheeks, and that 
makes the bosom heave as 
though the good news were too 
much for the poor heart to con- 
tain. This He may do instantly 
in His loving mercy by grace. 
And it is that grace which one 
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must beg and ask for always and 
unceasingly if trustfulness is to 
be an abiding quality of the 
heart. 

May we never lose that undy- 
ing trust, that constant belief, 
that firm conviction that a Di- 
vine Providence is watching con- 
stantly over each and every one 


of us, even in the smallest de- 
tails of our lives! May we learn 


‘© 
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A LITTLE TRIBUTE TO A WorRTHY 
CAUSE 


(Continued from page 29) 


During all these stormy temp- 
ests, the noble pioneers clung 


very closely to the Heavenly 
Father Who never forsakes those 
of His children who confidently 
have recourse to Him. The first 
Sisters knew that all pioneer 


work is always accompanied 
with bitter trials; after these 
years of struggles had subsided, 
the membership of the commun- 
ity as well as the number of its 
devoted friends augumented. 


At present, the Oblates still 
continue to do excellent teach- 
ing and Missionary work among 
their own people, so that they 
can point with very great grati- 
fication to flourishing houses and 
schools in the various parts of 
the United States, and in Hav- 
ana, Cuba. 


A survey of the work of our 
Sisters shows that they conduct 
high grade schools and orphan- 
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to realize that God may choose 
to give the heart this trust in 
Himself as a reward for our 
trusting our neighbor! 


“O holy trust!’, says Longfel- 
low,” O endless sense of rest! 


Like the beloved John 


To lay his head upon the Savior’s 
breast, 


And thus to journey on!” 


eu 
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ages in St. Louis, and Normandy 
Mo.; at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
Charleston, S. C.; Washington, 
D. C.; Ridge, Md., and four 
houses and schools in Cuba. 
(The Mother-House and Nov- 
itiate is in Baltimore, Md.) We 
would conclude by assuring the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence, 
that all the Father’s Scholastics 
and students of St. Augustine’s 


‘Mission House, wish them a 


hearty “ad Multos Annos” in 
the Service Beautiful. May the 
Divine Providence, in Whom 
they have trusted and are still 
trusting, continue to guide and 
bless them even more abundant- 
ly in the future. 


We wish also to recommend 
our cause to the prayers of the 
Good Sisters so that we, who are 
laying the foundation of a 
Native Clergy, may become 
good priests and zealous Mis- 
sionaries and thus gather many 
of our Race into the Bosom of 
Holy Mother Church. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF PETER CLAVER AND 
THE SEMINARY 


(Continued from page 27) 


Sub-Councils, too, as was 
mentioned above, have taken a 
personal interest in the work of 
St. Augustine’s Mission House 
and have tried to help financial- 
ly and otherwise whenever an 
opportunity presented itself. In- 
dividual Knights outside their 
regular National contributions, 
have done their bit to promote 
the cause of the Seminary by 
sending us their personal dona- 
tions. 


We cannot omit at least a 
mention of our local Council No. 
6. The Seminary has never had 
an entertainment of any sort 
without having the willing co- 
operation and personal assistance 
of Knights of Peter Claver in 
more than one capacity. When 
approathed, they were always 
only too willing to contribute 
their time and energy to the 
Seminary, regretting only that 
they could do no more. The suc- 
cessful financial outcome of 
these social gatherings was due 
in large measure to the Knights 
themselves. They gave all they 
could and would have been in- 
Sulted had we offered them any- 
thing in return. 


Last year it happened that 
one of our students, himself a 


Knight of Peter Claver, could 
not return to the Seminary be- 
cause he felt himself obliged to 
support the aged people that 
reared him. As soon as his 
Council heard of his predica- 
ment they came to his assistance 
so as to enable his returning to 
the Seminary. They even sent a 
check to Father Christman and 
pledged themselves to do more 
for him in the future, (Later 
the student could not return un- 
der any circumstance because he 
did not feel himself in a position 
to continue his vocation, in the 
face of a higher obligation.) 


What one Council has done we 
are sure that others would re- 
peat, were they brought face to 
face with the same financial em- 
barrassments of our students. 


Let this article stand as a sort 
of public acknowledgment and 
expression of gratitude to the 
Knights of Peter Claver, as in- 
dividuals, for what they have 
done in behalf of St. Augustine’s 
Mission House. Would that there 
were other Catholic and non- 
sectarian organizations, White 
or Colored, that would be will- 
ing to emulate them in what they 
are doing and follow the noble 
example they have given, and 
continue the same good work 
they have so well and so gen- 
erously begun. 


; 
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cA census enumeration indicates that more than 5,500,000 
Persons in this country ten years of age or over cannot read or 
write in English or any other language. 


NEED OF. COLORED PRIESTS 
(Continued from page 28) 


ed was vocations. I feel sure 


that the first message that he 
would give you now is that our 
young people should try to win 
from God the great privilege of 
a vocation to the priesthood or 
Sisterhood, 


to the and that 


parents should strive to so train 
and protect them that God may 
choose them to work for Him 
and with Him in saving souls, 
and that parents should be glad 
to make the sacrifices necessary 
to prepare their children for this 
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An Encouragement 


Mr. Christopher Foster a 
former student of St. Augus- 
tine’s Seminary, who is now 
studying with the Holy Ghost 
Fathers in France, was privileg- 
ed to have a personal talk with 
the Holy Father, while spending 
a few days vacation in Rome. He 
took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and spoke about the pres- 
ent condition of the colored 
people of America, and of the 
great necessity of a _ colored 
Clergy. He did not forget to ask 
for a special blessing upon: the 
students of St. Augustine’s and 
upon the work done in their be- 


half. These were the words of 
His Holiness in reply to Mr. Fos- 
ter’s petition: “My son, tell 
your people that We love them 
with all Our heart and gladly to 
We bless you in the name of the 
colored people of America. Tell 
your confreres at St. Augustine’s 
Mission House that We are 
praying for their success. May 
the Great High Priest and His 
Holy Mother keep and guard 
you all.” We hope you our 
friends, shall receive this bless- 
ing with grateful hearts, since 
you are equally entitled to it. 


PES 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light. 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


—Tennyson. 
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Briefly 


Attention has been called to the 
celebration of the siege of Savannah, 
which took place 150 years ago. To 
quote the Crisis: “Much has been said 
of the,.Polish Count Casimir Pulaski, 
and of the French, English and Amer- 
icans who helped. But not a word has 
been said of the black Haitans, and 
yet they were there. ‘As the army be- 
gan its retreat, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maitland with the grenadiers, and 
marines who were incorporated with 
the grenadiers, charged its rear with 
the purpose of accomplishing its an- 
nihilation. It was then that there oc- 
curred the most brilliant feat of the 
day, and one of the bravest ever per- 
formed by foreign troops in the Amer- 
ican cause. In the army of D’Estaing 
was a legion of. black and mulatto 
freedmen, known as Fontages Legion, 
commanded by Viscount de Fontages, 
a brave and experienced officer. The 
strength of this legion is given var- 
iously from six hundred to over eight 
hundred men. This legion met the 
fierce charge of Maitland and saved 
the retreating army.’ 


“In the official French record of this 
battle, it is repeated: ‘This legion 
saved the army at Savannah by brav- 
ery covering its retreat.. Among the 
blacks who rendered signal services 
at that time were: Andre, Beauvais, 
Rigaud, Villatte, Beauregard, Lam- 
bert, who latterly became generals un- 
der the convention, including Henri 
Christophe, the future king of Haiti.’ ” 


According to a recent report of the 
Government Agriculture Bureau, over 
100,000 white farmers and thousands 
upon thousands of Negroes in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama, are facing starvation. 
The largest portion ‘have so little 
capital that they must contract to pay 
half of what they produce to land- 
lords, who furnish the mule and tools 


to work with, the land to farm and 
the houses to live in.’ Life is practi- 
cally slavery, for they are not allowed 
to raise more than one crop, and their 
debts run from year to year making 
them almost the property of their 
landlord. The more fortunate farm- 
ers have come out of the situation by 
learning to raise two or more crops, 
but these poor unfortunates have 
neither knowledge nor experience and 
consequently find themselves going 
deeper into peonage every year. 


The Mindoro Sugar company, sold 
at auction, was bought in by the: Most 
Rev. Michael O’Doherty, Archbishop 
of Manila, for 3,000,000 pesos, or 
about $1,500,000. The Archbishop was 
holder of the company’s bonds and 
was the sole bidder at the auction. 
About fifty square miles of land was 
involved in the sale. Welsh & Haver- 
meyer started the enterprise in 1909, 
with American capital. The origina] 
investors sustained an estimated loss 
of 20,000,00 pesos, approximately 
$10,000,000, 


Protestant denominations in Chi- 
cago have 1,000 churches, while the 
Catholic Church in the city, with ap- 
proximately the same number of 
members, conducts its ministry in only 
253 parishes, according to a survey 
just completed by the University of 
Chicago in co-operation with various 
bodies. 


Rome, Naples and Milan are com- 
peting for the distinction of becoming 
the first Italian city with 1,000,000 in- 
habitants, Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner John M. Kennedy at Rome in- 
formed the U. S. department of com- 
merce October 31. On August 1 Rome 
claimed a_ population of 901,909, 
Milan 956,425 and Naples more than 
953,000. 


Oo You Kuom Chat— 


Sister Lucy, a Religious of St. Joseph 
of Annecy at her death had baptized 
personally 44,000 children during her 
fifty-eight years of missionary work 
in India? 


Rev. Mother Ursula of the Sisters of 
St. Paul de Chartres received the dec- 
oration of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in recognition of her fifty-one 
years of uninterrupted service in hos- 


pitals of Martinique and the orphanage 
of Laos, Indo-China? 


In the United States and Canada 
there are more than 2,500,000 people 
between the ages of 70 and 80 years 
of age; more than 600,000 between 80 
and 90; fifty-odd thousand between 90 
and 100; and about 5,000 past the 


century mark? 


Commandant A. Mortenol, a color- 
ed man from the French West Indies 
had charge of the air defense of Paris 
during the entire period of the World 
War? Now retired, he lives in Paris 
and is looked upon as an outstanding 
hero. He is a commander of the Legion 
of Honor, the highest honorary post 
France has to offer. 


Of the 1,646,491,000 people in the 
world, 1,081,981,000 are non-Chris- 


tian? 


Some 400,000,000 people, or one- 
fourth of the world’s population, 
speak Chinese, if all the various dia- 
lects are included? 


There are four colored seminarians 
in Major studies at St. Patrick’s Sem- 
inary, Menlo Park, California? 


The Society of the Divine Word will 
establish a Mission House in England? 
Very Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S. V. D., 
Provincial of the American Province 
has gone to Europe to make necessary 
arrangements. 


The Knights of Peter Claver, a Cath- 
olic organization composed hitherto of 
colored gentlemen and ladies decided 
in their last convention (August 1929) 
to admit from then on all applicants in- 
to the Order regardless of race or 
color? 
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On an average during the last five 
years, there have been each year 529 
Negro medical students enrolled and 
117 graduated?* 


There are four Educational Boards 
and Foundations especially interested 
in Negroes? The General Education 
Board from 1902-28, spent $12,991,- 
854 on Negro Institutions. The John 
F. Slater Fund spent, 1927-28, $69,050 
for Negro education. The Jeanes Fund 
the same year helped Negro education 
in fourteen states, and paid out $108,- 
547. The Phelps-Stokes Fund has pub- 
lished no complete report of its ex- 
penditures. It has a capital fund of 
$1,200,000; a considerable part of its 
income goes to white people. The 
Julius Rosenwald Fund was incorporat- 
ed in 1917 and spent for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, $364,831. Most 
of this went for Negro rural school- 
houses.* 


Howard University received last 
year $600,000 in appropriations from 
the United States Government and 
$900,000 as gifts from friends?* 


The colored Y. M. C. A. in Indian- 
apolis has a membership of 2,392 and 
is thus the largest colored Y. M. C. A. 


in the world?* 


High Mass with a congregation con- 
sisting of Europeans and thousands of 
Africans, has been’ celebrated in 
Uganda at the Cathedral of Rubaja? 
The papal delegate Bishop Hinsley, 8 
Bishops and a number of native priests 
assisted. There are three hundred 
thousand Negro Catholics in Uganda.* 


Over sixty Negroes from South 
Africa have taken degrees during the 
last twenty years from colleges outside 
the country and the South African 
Native College, Forte Hare, has had 
ten graduates given degrees by the 
University of South Africa?* 


There are seven Negro physicians 
in South Africa for a population of six 
million Bantu?* 

At the University of Kansas, the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha, a colored sorority, 
led all the sororities in Scholarship dur- 
ing the school year, 1928-29?* 

* The Crisis. 
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Seminary Notes 


By the Students of Class °31 


VISITORS. On October 28th the com- 
mitteemen of the Knights of Peter 
Claver came to the Seminary to begin 
the work of revising the constitution 
of their Order. This work kept them in 
Bay St. Louis for two days. Those pres- 
ent at the meeting were: Rev. John J. 
Albert, S. S. J., Chaplain of Mobile 
Council No. 1; Messers. Louis Israel, 
Supreme Knight; George L. Rieras, Na- 
tional Editor; Gilbert Faustina, Na- 
tional Treasurer; and Joseph Graves. 
Rev. J. A. Lally, S. S. J., the National 


Chaplain, was unable to attend. 


THANKSGIVING. OnNovember 28, the 
students had their annual Thanksgiving 
celebration, a bazaar given under the 
auspices of the Regina Apostolorum. 
Although during the earlier part of 
the morning the weather was rather 
foggy, it had cleared up by the time 
the boys were ready to start the day's 
activities. The athletic events were be- 
gun and completed on scheduled time, 
due to the foresight of the Sports’ 
Committee, 


At 9 a. m. the races began with the 
100 yard dash and next followed the 
200 yard dash and relay, with the 
Potato ra¢e and sack race conéluding 
the morning events. At | p. m. the 
Volley ball game began between the 
Seniors and the Third Academic. The 
Seniors proved to be too much for their 
opponents. The Basket ball game fol- 
lowed shortly afterwards. In a very 
fast and exciting and hard fought bat- 
tle the Seniors defeated the Third 
Academic 23—]5, 


Indoors was the refreshment stand 
which, due to the generosity of the 
students, the kindness of many friends 
and benefactors, and the capability of 
the salesmen, constituted a big feature 
in the day’s programme. Outdoor 
‘vents were concluded at half past five, 
and “indoor sports” began, with sup~ 
Per obtained from the improvised cafe- 
teria, about six o'clock. Following 
What represented an evening meal, var- 
tous games were played, prizes were 
awarded and evety available form of 
®“musement had its time. Several stu- 
dents played duets and when they had 
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contluded their impromptu concert the 
student body adjourned festivities to 
return thanks once more to Providence 
and seek their necessary repose, 


THE NEW ALTAR. The appearance 
ef our chapel has been greatly im- 
preved since the main altar has been 
replaced by one more artistically fin- 
ished and decorated. The latter recent- 
ly came to us as a gift from the Sacred 
Heart Mission House through the in- 
tercession of Reverend Father Stieg, S. 

D., who, you know, was for a time 
Acting Rector of this Seminary. On 
Friday, October 22, Reverend Father 
Rector celebrated the first mass on the 
altar in our chapel. Together with 
him; we, on that day offered up our 
prayers in particular for the donors of 
the altar, and in general do we ask 
God's blessing every day upon all who 
are benefactors of St. Augustine’s Mis- 
sion House. Again we sincerely thank 
Father Stieg and the good Fathers 
from whom the altar came. 


CHCIR, BAND, ORCHESTRA. One of 
the most important factors of our life is 
musit. Since it forms a necessary part 
in the students’ later life it is represent- 
ed here by three organizations, viz., 
the choir, the band and the orchestra. 
The Gregorian Chant choir made its ap- 
pearance about the middle of October, 
but the full choir did not make its in- 
itial showing until All Saints’ Day when 
it sang a very beautiful Mass, and an 
excellent rendition of the Proper of the 
Mass. It made an even better showing 
on the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception when it rendered the Proper, 
except the Offertories according to the 
harmonization of Griesbather. The Of- 
fertory (Ave Maria) was sung in two 
parts. Its success was due to the earn- 
est labor of Rev. Father Francis Tet- 
zlaff, S. V. D., who besides being choir- 
master is also director of the band and 
orchestra. At present the last two are 
in the incipient stage, i. e. for this year, 
but are expected to make a splendid 
showing for Christmas and the subse- 
quent holidays. 


REGINA APOSTOLORUM. The offi- 


cers and members of the Regina Apos- 
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tolorum, our Unit of the C. S. M. C., 
are working very faithfully and untir- 
ingly in order to make this year go 
down in the history of St. Augustine’s 
Mission House as a year full of acti- 
vities. In each of our last two meet- 
ings, a very interesting and enlivening 
programme was presented. Most ap- 
propriate and commendable were the 
short talks on the life and deeds of St. 
Francis Xavier, the universal patron of 
Missionaries, by our president and a 
story of a Missionary’s Week End by a 
member. These were accompanied by 
the recitation of poems and the sing- 
ing of songs. We hope to improve these 
programmes with each meeting. It 
might be well to mention the fact that 
so far this year we have contributed 
much towards the upkeep of Mission- 
aries and their enterprises. This clear- 
ly shows that the Missionary spirit is 
honestly and truly part and parcel of 
our Crusaders. 


CHRISTMAS. The nine days preced- 
ing Christmas were spent in serious 
preparation for the coming of Our In- 
fant Saviour. Special prayers were of - 
fered up that the Babe of Bethlehem 
might bring joy and happiness into the 
hearts of all the benefactors and friends 
of the Mission House. We had our 
usual Midnight--Mass and procession, 
also an appropriate sermon, despite the 
fact that most of our faculty had gone 
to assist at services elsewhere. 


Gee! but our choir rose to the occa- 
sion! We thought we were hearing the 
songs the angels sang at Bethlehem. 
After services, our rather vociferous 
Christmas greetings were cut short by 
our Father Prefect, who told us we 
could stay in bcd till seven. However, 
most of the boys were up at six show- 
ing that they were really imbued with 
the spirit of the season. After attend- 
ing community mass with perhaps more 
than usual devoutness, we adjoined to 
the refectory for breakfast. There we 
discovered that Santa Claus, though he 
had visited us on his birthday, had 
kindly done so again at Yuletide. Suf- 
fice it to say that even our most valiant 
trenchermen refrained from digging in- 
to the boxes which they had received 
from home. All day long our auditor- 
jum rang with carols and other expres- 
sions of heartfelt enjoyment, : and all 
day long there was a steady stream of 
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worshippers to and from the Crib. At 
four o’clock we had Solemn Benediction, 
and following supper, a musical enter- 
tainment rendered by our enterprising 
juniors. Our Christmas day festivities 
being then over, we wended our way 
upstairs, just a little tired, but full of 
thankfulness that we had been permit- 
ted to spend another happy Christmas 
at St. Augustine’s. 


A scholastic in the Major Seminary 
let us ‘peep’ into his diary and this is 
what we read relative to this same 
Christmas Season: 


“DECEMBER 23. No classes—but 
what is more fatiguing (physically), 
yet none the less a grateful task, is 
sweeping and scrubbing the entire 
house. Another thought-provoking 
business in point of view of odds and 
ends is trimming the Christmas tree, 
decorating the house with evergreens 
and—the Crib! The holly and the 
Christmas three have yet to be cut 
and fetched home; and the: Crib—vwell, 
it’s ‘‘under construction.”” We received 
an express package we had been prom- 
ised containing in replica the Holy In- 
fant, the Virgin Mother,.a pair of sheep 
and—the fragments of St. Joseph. The 
Holy Patriarch had collapsed under 
the strain of shipment. Fortunately, 
however, and perhaps the great Saint 
himself had something to do with it in 
heaven, another St. Joseph of the exact 
proportion of the group just mentioned 
was found in the garret. His hand, 
broken off at the wrist, was set back 
in place and a rod put in its grasp. 
With his faded mantle retouched the 
Foster-Father was ready to take his 
place beside the lovely Mother and the 
sweet Babe. 


DECEMBER 24. The driving sleet 
continuous through two days has 
abated altogether, but outside the air 
is biting. We drove out to the woods 
in quest of evergreens and came back 
with a truck load. By the time the 
Christmas tree was decked out, and 
the holly set’ in at every window, the 
Crib was ready. In point of: view of 
poverty and crudeness it is: not far 
behind its Bethlehem original; though 
somewhat different.as to material, and, 
surely, as to. architectural conception.” 


We hope to get a real look into that diary 


for the next issue of our Messenger. 
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God Wills Ht 


ie the year of our Redemp- 
tion 1096, a commission 
went forth under the Fisher- 
man’s Ring detailing well-mind- 
ed and able-bodied youths and 
men of all the Christian na- 
tions to unite under the banner 
of the Holy See and strive to 
wrench the Holy Land from the 
sanguinary grasp of its infidel 
conquerors. Not long previously 
the Seljuk Turks, sworn enemies 
of Christianity, having subdued 
all the Christian provinces in 
Palestine, surged toward the 
Holy City, besieged and captur- 
ed it. As a consequence of this 
dreadful catastrophe, The Holy 
Sepulchre, esteemed by entire 
Christendom as the most ven- 
erable of relics, was closed to 
Christian votaries. This, in a 
word, was the crisis that stood 


like a house afire before the gaze 
of Pope Urban II, who, “moved 
with compassion and impelled 
with the love of God, crossed the 


mountains” to Clermont and 
’ there preached the first Crusade. 
Vast multitudes assembled to 
hear the Pope; and while he ex- 
horted them to go forth to res- 
cue the Holy Land, a great flame 
of enthusiasm seized the mighty 
throng, and like one man they 
rushed toward the Pontiff with 
cries of “God wills it!’; and 
pledged themselves by vow to 
rescue the Holy Land. The 
Vicar of Christ had spoken, and 
men and youths from every walk 
and condition of life—knights 
and serfs, farmers and burgh- 
ers, the blacksmith and the tail- 
or, the cleric and the layman, 
fledgling boys and tender girls— 
all set out in tens of thousands 
to crush the proud infidel. 


In the year of Grace, 1923, 
the fifth day of the month of 
April, a letter was inscribed at 
St. Peter’s under the Ring of the 
Fisherman and the signature of 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI. Ad- 
dressed to “Our Beloved Son 
William Gier, Superior General 
of the Society of the Divine 
Word upon the Occasion of the 
Opening of St. Augustine’s Mis- 
sion House,” the Letter contain- 
ed in part the following words: 
“If, therefore, we wish to ac- 
complish some useful and solid 
work in this field, (i.e. among 
the Colored people), it is indis- 
pensable that priests of the 
same race shall make it their 
life-task to lead this people to 
the Christian Faith and to a 
higher cultural level.” 


The Vicar of Christ has spok- 
en again as he did on that mem- 
orable day when the whole of 
western Christianity was startled 
into action. OUR COLORED 
BRETHEREN IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES: SHOW THEM 
THE WAY TO THE FOLD OF 
CHRIST! His voice rings out 
again, clear as a trumpet-blast 
reaching to the utmost bounds 
of the earth. Are Catholics of 
to-day roused into action? Do 
they rush in hundreds of thou- 
sands to answer the summons of 
the Pontiff with a hearty cry of 
“God wills it?” To be sure this 
is not a war of fire and sword, 
but of good against evil, virtue 
against vice, justice against in- 
justice. It is not a bodily con- 
flict with heathens and infidels 
—but the Kingdom of Heaven 
does battle against the kingdom 
of this world. Our quest is not 
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the Holy Sepulchre, great relic 
though it be; our object is to 
gain souls for heaven—to lead 
in the sheep who are not yet of 
the true Fold of Christ. 


Catholics nowadays are more 
numerous, more enlightened and 
consequently better conditioned 
than their medieval bretheren in 
the Faith. But are Catholics 
nowadays as eager, as loyal, as 
truly Catholic as the faithful 
were in the middle ages. Here is 
an interesting as well as illum- 
inating comparison. 


The Vicar of Christ has spok- 
en again—words of far-reach- 
ing significance. He has sum- 
moned another crusade, but 
where are the noble hearts to 
rise up and cry: “God wills it?” 
He has not crossed mountains to 
preach it—the printed word has 
flung his message across the 
seas—but where are loyal sons 
of Holy Mother Church who 


dare answer the call and take up 
arms with the Pope against 
ignorance, vice and oppression? 


Here is a crusade, in which 
every Catholic man, woman and 
child in the United States can 
and should take part. The 
problem, though open to every 
child of God—for it is the duty 
of everyone to promote the 
glory of God—is primarily ours 
to cope with. The history of the 


American Negro is familiar to. 


us; what he daily endures is 
constantly before our eyes; his 
material ineptitude, his ethical 
incapabilities, his spiritual ex- 
igency, all cry out to us for help. 
It has been previously observed 
that, of this triple complex, our 
specific province is the religious 
development of the Negro along 
orthodox lines. However, the 
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other two considerations, name- 
ly, the standard of his (the col- 
ored man’s) material life, and 
the level of his ethical life, are 
so intimately associated with it, 
that the progress of any one of 
the three may be said to be de- 
pendent, at least to a degree, up- 
on that of the other. 


It is clear the Negro should be 
given a chance to better his liv- 
ing conditions. Give him a posi- 
tion that demands education and 
he will acquire education in or- 
der to fill that position. This 
will prove a double potentiality 
for good; namely, with his liv- 
ing conditions raised above a 
state which, in many instances, 
can only with leniency be term- 
ed squalor, the Negro will more 
frequently desire education and 
be in a position to obtain it. His 
education will then induce him 
to improve his domestic habits 
and environments. So-called 
“Negro districts” in cities, if in- 
deed such will continue to exist, 
will mean nothing more than a 
community of respectable color- 
ed citizens obliged by law or 
some other unjust measure to 
inhabit a _ certain restricted 
area; instead of the den of vice, 
crime and misery now often un- 
derstood by what those who 
would add insult to injury call 
‘Smoketown.’ 


To my mind this is the ‘higher 
cultural level’ of which the Holy 
Father wrote. This is the higher 
cultural level which every other 
citizen of the United States can 
help his Negro countryman to 
attain, by dealing with him in 
the spirit of democracy and fair 
play, and teaching his children 
to do likewise. This higher 
standard of living, I think, will 


(Continued on page 60) 


Che Goly Priesthood 


“To live in the midst of the world with no desire for its pleasures, 
To be a member of every family, yet belong to none. 


To share all sufferings; 

To penetrate all secrets; 

To heal all wounds; 

To go daily from men to God; 


To offer Him their homage and petition; 


To return from God to men to bring His pardon and His hope; 
To have a heart of iron for chastity, 


And a heart of flesh for charity; 


To teach and instruct; 
To pardon and console; 


To bless and be blessed forever! 


_ Oh God! what a life, 
And ’tis thine, 
O priest of Jesus Christ,” 


These beautiful words of a 
Saintly Dominican priest throw 
a new light upon the meaning of 
a Colored priesthood for Amer- 
ica. 


The Colored people of this 
country are on the whole a suf- 
fering race. Go where they wish, 
seek any section they will, great 
difficulties, more or less, face 
them on every side. Day in and 
day out they must make their 
rounds, bearing heavy burdens 
on their shoulders and burying 
even heavier ones deep down in 
their heart, lest their children 
grow faint and give up the 
Struggle before they have even 

egun. Seeing the morning sun 
lighting up and the selfsame sun 
Setting upon the tremendous 
odds they have to face, if they 
wish to make any headway in 
life, most human beings: may 
come to believe that after all it 


—Pere Lacordaire, O. P. 


is a hopeless task to struggle 


against the current and begin 
just to drift downstream. 


In this the ennobling influence 
of a Colored priesthood would be 
a great power for good. Without 
closing their eyes to present con- 
ditions and saying they are ideal 
ones, Colored priests would be 
able to help stem any tide that is 
contrary to the progress of their 
race. Outside of all worldly seek- 
ing and above all self-interests, 
they would stand up before their 
brethren as true imitators and 
Apostles of Christ. These men 
of God would be always in the 
midst of their own, keeping 
them always alive and ever alert 
to the higher, eternal values of 
life, reminding them that in the 
end God’s Wisdom and Justice 
will some way, somehow work 
out all things aright, consoling 
them in the deep sorrows of 
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their daily lives, enabling them 
to bear their heavy burdens in 
the spirit of Christ, trusting, 
above all, in an All-loving, All- 
kind, All-merciful, All-powerful 
God Who has a personal interest 
in the destinies of mankind. 


Then, there are the children 
to be considered, who are the 
men and women of tomorrow. 
Do they not need men especially 
fitted out to prepare them 
against the future, when they, 
too, will have to march onward 
and upward in spite of the 
things that are bound to dis- 
hearten them from the very be- 
ginning? Who but the priest, the 
man of ideals, can keep ever 
pure, untarnished, and beautiful 
the precious ideals of a Chris- 
tian life in the hearts of the com- 
ing generation? Through this 
second Christ will the growing 
boy and girl still believe in the 
enduring dreams that their par- 
ents themselves perhaps never 


realized but for which they 
worked day and night that they 
might come true if not in the 
lives of their own children at 
least in those of their children’s 
children. For, it is the lot of 
God’s priests to safeguard the 
future of the Race through its 
children by keeping the lamp of 
the beautiful Christian ideal ever 
burning brightly before their 
wondering eyes and fascinate 
them with the light of Truth be- 
fore they enter upon the rugged 
path of manhood and woman- 
hood. 


All this will Colored priests 
do, all this and more if only they 
are numerous enough in the 
future to penetrate into all parts 
of the country. God will be with 
them, and with God strengthen- 
ing them they will be able to do 
all things, they will be men such 
as Pere Lacordaire described 
above, M. R. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S SEMINARY 
Where You May Study to Become a Priest 


Che Mother's Expiation 


A Story By Frater Maurice Rousseve, S. V. D. 


The Bishop wished to pro- 
mote me, but he almost broke 
my heart. A larger parish in 
another city meant more than I 
cared to realize just then. It was 
more than only a change of work. 
The week wouldn’t seem just 


right for a long time to come, 


without my regular Tuesday 
visit to Father----, the neighbor- 
ing pastor and the best friend I 
ever had since Seminary days. 
Anyway, I had two more weeks 
to break camp, and today was 
Tuesday! What better than to 
make my usual call and break 
the news gently to my old chum! 
Besides I had not seen him since 
the recent death of his dear old 
mother, whom he loved more 
than anyone else on earth. 


“Come up!’’, he shouted, as he 
recognized my familiar step in 


the hall below. That meant he 
was more than usually anxious 
to see me. 


With a hearty handshake and 
simple condolence----I was never 
much on that sort of thing----I 
settled into the solitary rocker 
that had become so much a part 
of my life. We had not talked 
very long about casual things 
when he began with a truism, 
“You can’t cheat God and feel 
right about it. afterwards, can 
you?” 


“Why no! What’s up?” for I 
knew that whenever Father 
Mack changed the conversation 
_ by introducing a general state- 
ment, he had something on his 
mind. 


“It’s all about my dear 
mother,” he continued. “During 
my last week home before she 


died, in a manner I learned more 
of God’s ways than at any other 
period of my priestly life.” 


That seemed to be a broad 
statement, but as I knew he was 
not a man to exaggerate, I gave 
him a silent mark of confidence, 
by moving my rocker more close- 
ly to his chair and lighting 
another cigar. 


“T thought she was happy all 
the time, Joe. All her seven chil- 
dren had turned out to be sue- 
cessful men and women out in 
the world. One of us had even 
become a priest. She did not 
want for anything----at least, 
not for money or bodily conven- 
iences. What more could any 
wert have desired of the good 

od? 


“A letter came to me just two 
weeks ago today and I left 
everything behind to hasten to 
her side, for I had premonitions 
that she was more sick than the 
letter indicated. All my fears 
were realized when I came to 
her bedside. The doctors had 
given her up. She could live only 
a few days more, maybe four, 
most likely less. She was cheer- 
ful, bearing up bravely and not 
willing to have anyone regret 
her departure. 


““God was good to me. He 
has blessed all my efforts! He 
will be a Merciful Judge to me. 
Don’t worry, He’ll take care of 
everything. His ways are 
just!’ she kept saying to us, as 
we moved noiselessly in her 
room and tried to satisfy her 
every wish. Good mothers are 
treasures we hate to lose. 
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their daily lives, enabling them 
to bear their heavy burdens in 
the spirit of Christ, trusting, 
above all, in an All-loving, All- 
kind, All-merciful, All-powerful 
God Who has a personal interest 
in the destinies of mankind. 


Then, there are the children 
to be considered, who are the 
men and women of tomorrow. 
Do they not need men especially 
fitted out to prepare them 
against the future, when they, 
too, will have to march onward 
and upward in spite of the 
things that are bound to dis- 
hearten them from the very be- 
ginning? Who but the priest, the 
man of ideals, can keep ever 
pure, untarnished, and beautiful 
the precious ideals of a Chris- 
tian life in the hearts of the com- 
ing generation? Through this 
second Christ will the growing 
boy and girl still believe in the 
enduring dreams that their par- 
ents themselves perhaps never 


realized but for which they 
worked day and night that they 
might come true if not in the 
lives of their own children at 
least in those of their children’s 
children. For, it is the lot of 
God’s priests to safeguard the 
future of the Race through its 
children by keeping the lamp of 
the beautiful Christian ideal ever 
burning brightly before their 
wondering eyes and fascinate 
them with the light of Truth be- 
fore they enter upon the rugged 
path of manhood and woman- 
hood. 


All this will Colored priests 
do, all this and more if only they 
are numerous enough in the 
future to penetrate into all parts 
of the country. God will be with 
them, and with God strengthen- 
ing them they will be able to do 
all things, they will be men such 
as Pere Lacordaire described 
above, M. R. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S SEMINARY 
Where You May Study to Become a Priest 


Che Muther’s Expiation 


A Story By Frater Maurice Rousseve, S. V. D. 


The Bishop wished to pro- 
mote me, but he almost broke 
my heart. A larger parish in 
another city meant more than I] 
cared to realize just then. It was 
more than only a change of work. 
The week wouldn’t seem just 
right for a long time to come, 
without my regular Tuesday 
visit to Father----, the neighbor- 
ing pastor and the best friend I 
ever had since Seminary days. 
Anyway, I had two more weeks 
to break camp, and today was 
Tuesday! What better than to 
make my usual call and break 
the news gently to my old chum! 
Besides I had not seen him since 
the recent death of his dear old 
mother, whom he loved more 
than anyone else on earth. 


“Come up!’, he shouted, as he 
recognized my familiar step in 


the hall below. That meant he 
was more than usually anxious 
to see me. 


With a hearty handshake and 
simple condolence----I was never 
much on that sort of thing----I 
settled into the solitary rocker 
that had become so much a part 
of my life. We had not talked 
very long about casual things 
when he began with a truism, 
“You can’t cheat God and feel 
right about it afterwards, can 
you?” 

“Why no! What’s up?” for I 
knew that whenever Father 
Mack changed the conversation 
by introducing a general state- 
ment, he had something on his 
mind. 


“It’s all about my _ dear 
mother,” he continued. “During 
my last week home before she 


died, in a manner I learned more 
of God’s ways than at any other 
period of my priestly life.” 


That seemed to be a broad 
statement, but as I knew he was 
not a man to exaggerate, I gave 
him a silent mark of confidence, 
by moving my rocker more close- 
ly to his chair and lighting 
another cigar. 


“T thought she was happy all 
the time, Joe. All her seven chil- 
dren had turned out to be suc- 
cessful men and women out in 
the world. One of us had even 
become a priest. She did not 
want for anything----at least, 
not for money or bodily conven- 
iences. What more could any 
heart have desired of the good 
God? 


“A letter came to me just two 
weeks ago today and I left 
everything behind to hasten to 
her side, for I had premonitions 
that she was more sick than the 
letter indicated. All my fears 
were realized when I came to 
her bedside. The doctors had 
given her up. She could live only 
a few days more, maybe four, 
most likely less. She was cheer- 
ful, bearing up bravely and not 
willing to have anyone regret 
her departure. 


““God was good to me. He 
has blessed all my efforts! He 
will be a Merciful Judge to me. 
Don’t worry, He’ll take care of 
everything. His ways. are 
just! she kept saying to us, as 
we moved noiselessly in her 
room and tried to satisfy her 
every wish. Good mothers are 
treasures we hate to lose. 


“‘Send a telegram to John 
and tell him to come’ she asked 
me suddenly two days before she 
died. John was her eldest son, 
and she loved him more than 
any of the others as so many 
mothers do their first-born. 


“The answer came within the 
next few hours. It was simply 
‘Can’t. I need him. Clara.’ 


“When I told dear mother of 
the disappointing reply, and said 
that I would call him up by long 
distance, so as to let him know 
her state of health, she surpris- 
ed me by saying simply, ‘No. 
Don’t do it, Mack. I wish to die 
without seeing him, because I 
don’t deserve to have him near 
me!’ 

“You don’t, mother? You 
surely do! It won’t take long 
to ring him up and he can easily 
drive over. 


“ ‘Mack, you mean well, but 


you don’t understand. Please, 
Willie, and you, Joe, and Aunt 
May, I’d like to see Mack alone 
for a while.’ What could be the 
matter, I thought to myself. 


“After they had left the room, 
she asked me to come very 
closely to her and listen to some- 
thing that would explain every- 
thing. 


“‘ ‘Mack,’ she began, taking my 
hand in hers, ‘you wanted to be- 
come a priest, didn’t you? And 
I let you go. You were ordained. 
Everybody congratulated me on 
having a son as a chosen one of 
God.----But you remember all 
those happy days. No need of 
recalling them. 


“ ‘But Mack,’ and she sobbed 
aloud, ‘you always thought me 
a saint----but I was not. I have 
been ungrateful to God.----I 
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have-’ and her tears began to 
flow as if she were heartbroken. 


“No, mother’, I tried to com- 
fort her. ‘You must not say such 
things. You do not ‘see things 
clearly. God has been good to 
you, and----’ 


“But she interrupted me. ‘Bet- 
ter than you will ever know. 
Condemn me all you wish for 
what I am going to say, because 
God, Himself, has punished me 
a long time for my foolish affec- 
tions. Ten years before you 
came to me with your desire to 
go to the Seminary, John had 
acted in the same way. He wish- 
ed to become a priest like his 
pastor. He wished to save souls 
for the Sacred Heart. Child that 
he was, he had a great generos- 
ity, and he wished to consecrate 
himself to the altar. But I---l 
loved too much----more than. was 
good for him and myself.---I 
ruined his vocation.----I put him 
off, telling him he was too young. 
He had better wait. And when 
he grew more insistent, I dis- 
couraged him. I told him I 
needed him, I couldn’t do with- 
out him, I wanted him to be near 
me all my life. The priesthood 
didn’t need him, and so on and 
so on. God couldn’t want to 
separate us that way, I told my- 
self.’ 


““At first he would become 
impatient with me, and I would 
accuse him of not loving me and 
of being ungrateful. Things 
went on like that for a year,---- 
his father,----God give his soul 
eternal rest, never knew a word 
of it all----until I broke his spirit 
completely one day by telling 
him, ‘Go, if you wish, but your 
going will bring me to an early 


(Continued on page 53) 


“Chis Young Negro” 


By BERNARD AUSTIN 


Walter H. Jordan in the Dec- 
ember issue of The Crisis, 
speaking of the young Negro, 
goes right to the point and what 
he says may be applied to the 
youth of other races as well. If 
taken in the right spirit his 
words are encouraging: ‘This 
young Negro seems to be com- 
ing in for an unusual amount of 
discussion. And while there can 
be no doubt as to the need for 
some of this discussion it is 
nevertheless a fact that much of 
this discussion has resolved it- 
self into no more than adverse 
fault-finding, rather than into 
constructive criticism aiming at 
the betterment of the deplorable 
condition occasioning this hys- 
teria of condemnation. It must 
be that much of this mis-direct- 
ed effort has its origin in the at- 
tempt to see this young Negro 
as an entity, apart from the 
great army of young the world 
over, and to dissociate and treat 
his weaknesses apart from the 
common foibles of the age. But 
a closer inspection would reveal 
the rather pertinent fact that 
the young Negro is in no wise 
different from the young Rus- 
Sian, Turk, or Chinese. All are 
products of this civilization, and 
not by any means a finished 
product at that. And the young 
Negro, perhaps more than any 
of the others, is having this civi- 
lization literally thrust upon 
him. His excesses, concerning 
Which so much has been writ- 
ten, might have easily been pre- 
dicted by the thoughtful, for 
every student of history knows, 
or rather should know, that one 
of the first signs of a group’s 
change in status, civil, economic, 


religious, political, or social, is 
the excess to which that advanc- 
ing group goes.’ 


Time, he says, must work the 
cure for all the extravagances 
of youth. ‘For in spite of all that 
we have done, Humanity re- 
mains just about the same, and 
hitherto has managed to right 
itself and to forge ahead. The 
human race has managed to sur- 
Vive most things, and funda- 
mentally has clung tenaciously 
to most of its earliest instincts.’ 


Attention is called to how that 
Same youth, apparently so ‘irre- 
pressible’ and ‘irresponsible’, 
was able some fifteen years back 
to become serious suddenly and 
don uniforms and go down into 
No Man’s Land to fight and to 
die gloriously for their country. 


He contends that it seems 
‘reckless daring and excesses 
are not only human characteris- 
tics, thoroughly definable, but as 
well a certain well set up phase 
through which at some stage of 
the game, all advancing groups 
must pass,” and that “the 
young Negro could searcely ex- 
pect to be an exception, even if 
he so wished.” 


Experience, claims he, is the 
best teacher: ‘No one ever yet 
found anything which could 
take the place of experience. 
Until someone does, Races, like 
men, must experiment. And al- 
ways it is the experimenter who 
wins through. Life gives up its 
sweetest secrets to the daring 
investigator only. There is no 
substitute for living. There is 
nothing like getting down into 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Boratinns 


“Oh how shall they believe 
Him of Whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher?” (St. Paul 
to the Romans, 10, 15). 


The eloquent Apostle of the 
Gentiles sensed correctly the de- 
signs of God in regard to the 
propagation of the Faith. Chris- 


“Tf thou wilt be perfect 


tians would increase and multi- 
ply according as there were 
zealous, self-sacrificing repre- 
sentatives of Christ going out in- 
to every corner of the world to 
preach the Gospel. 


True two thousand years ago, 
the words quoted above are as 
true to-day. If we cast our eyes 
on the ever increasing number 
of colored people in America and 
think of the wonderful possibili- 
ties—older missionaries who 
know the Field well feel young 
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again at this thought—there are 
of catholicizing over 11,000,000 
people who are already civilized 
and moving in all ranks of 
modern society, and if we at the 
same time consider the mere 
handful of devoted priests try- 
ing to have themselves heard 
above 40,000 Protestant minis- 


Come, follow Me.” 


ters, we cannot help believing 
that St. Paul was right. ‘How 
shall they hear without a preach- 
er?’ 


This brings us right to our 
subject. There is need of more 
priests, many more priests, in 
colored work, if we ever wish to 
give the people at large a better 
understanding of the Catholic 
religion. St. Augustine’s has 
been opened to help supply this 
need as far as possible. But this 
Mission House alone will not be 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Dear Friends: 


When this reaches you the Joyful Easter will not be far 
away. Boys and girls at school see the smiling summer with 
its long vacation drawing nearer and nearer. Plans are being 
laid out how to spend the enjoyable time. However there is 
for some another point to be considered. Graduates will be 
greatly concerned by the question: After school, whither? 
But not only graduates—also religious superiors, and directors 
of preparatory colleges and seminaries are concerned and 
equally interested in who is to return to their schools, and 
how many candidates will apply for admission. In a word, 
the question of a vocation for a religious or an ecclesiastical 
career is taking ho!d of the minds of both pupils and edu- 
cators. That is why the present issue of the Messenger is a 
“Vocation Number.’ 


Why talk on ‘vocation’ in this place? I know full well 
that a religious or clerical vocation is God’s own affair and is 
therefore almost exclusively in His own hands. Hence nobody 
should really worry about it. However, God, the Father of 
the Household, has intrusted His earthly vineyard to men. 
Divine means and human co-operation should combine in the 
effort to reap the precious fruit—human souls. 


With this in view I dare to encourage all our friends to 
do their share, each one in his own sphere and in so far as 
he is able to increase the number of religious and especially 
priestly vocations. 


The means for all to obtain this end is given us by our 
Lord Himself. Seeing the vast multitude of those to be saved 
He said: ‘The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are 
few ; pray, ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that He send 
laborers into His harvest.’ Pray for an increase of vocations. 


Moreover there are among our friends, parents, priests, 
and sisters, in charge of children at home and in schools. Un- 
doubtedly God wants a certain percentage of the children of 
every school for His divine service. He has planted, hidden 
from the eyes of men, in the sacred ground of many a child’s 
heart the priestly or religious vocation. It needs to be aroused, 
it needs to be fostered by advice and guidance, by protection 
and encouragement—and, by actual support, once final ar- 
rangements for entrance into a convent or seminary are to be 
made. To accomplish this, is the privileged task of parents 
and educators. 
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“Oh how shall they believe 
Him of Whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher?” (St. Paul 
to the Remans, 10, 15). 


The eloquent Apost'e of the 
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signs of God in regard to the 
propagation of the Faith. Chris- 
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zealous, self-sacrificing repre- 


sentatives of Christ going out in- 
to every corner of the world to 
preach the Gospel. 


True two thousand year's ago, 
the words quoted above are as 
true to-day. If we cast our eyes 
on the ever increasing number 
of colored people in America and 
think of the wonderful possibili- 
ties—older missionaries who 
know the Field well feel young 
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ters, we cannot help believing 
that St. Paul was right. ‘How 
shall they heai without a preach- 
er?’ 


This brings us right to our 
subject. There is need of more 
priests, many move priests, in 
colored work, if we ever wish to 
give the people at large a better 
understanding of the Catholic 
religion. St. Augus‘tine’s has 
been opened to help supply this 
need as far as possible. But this 
Mission House alone will not be 
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Dear Friends: 


When this reaches you the Joyful Easter will not be far 
away. Boys and gir's at school see the smiling summer with 
its long vacation drawing nearer and nearer. Plans are being 
laid out how to spend the enjoyable time. However there is 
for some another point to be considered. Graduates will be 
greatly concerned by the question: After school, whither? 
But not only graduates—also religious superiors, and directors 
of preparatory colleges and seminaries are concerned and 
equally interested in who is to return to their schools, and 
how many candidates will apply for admission. In a word. 
the question of a vocation for a religious or an ecclesiastical 
career is taking ho!d of the minds of both pupils and edu- 
cators. That is why the present issue of the Messenger is a 
‘Vocation Number.’ 


Why talk on ‘vocation’ in this place? I know full well 
that a religious or clerical vocation is God’s own affair and is 
therefore almost exclusively in His own hands. Hence nobody 
should really worry about it. However, God, the Father of 
the Household, has intrusted His earthly vineyard to men. 
Divine means and human co-operation should combine in the 
effort to reap the precious fruit—human souls. 


With this in view I dare to encourage all our friends to 
do their share, each one in his own sphere and in so far as 
he is able to increase the number of religious and especially 
priestly vocations. 


The means for all to obtain this end is given us by our 
Lord Himself. Seeing the vast multitude of those to be saved 
He said: ‘The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are 
few ; pray, ve, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that He send 
laborers into His harvest.’ Pray for an increase of vocations. 


Moreover there are among our friends, parents, priests, 
and sisters, in charge of children at home and in schools. Un- 
doubtedly God wants a certain percentage of the children of 
every school for His divine service. He has planted, hidden 
from the eyes of men, in the sacred ground of many a child’s 
heart the priestly or religious vocation. It needs to be aroused, 
it needs to be fostered by advice and guidance, by protection 
and encouragement—and, by actual support, once final ar- 
rangements for entrance into a convent or seminary are to be 
made. To accomplish this, is the privileged task of parents 
and educators. 


But then I hear someone say: ‘Father, you cannot for 
various reasons expect many vocations for your seminary- 
For one thing, 250,000 Colored Catholics is a comparatively 
small stock from which to draw priestly vocations.’ 


Whilst it can be admitted that the number of Colored Catho- 
lics is not any too large for a rich harvest of vocations, yet, 
it ought to be sufficient to gradually bring forth about as 
many priests as are required to care for that many souls. Our 
250,000 Colored Catholics would have to yield about 250 
priests if we allow one for each thousand persons. So, at 
once it is apparent that a goodly number of new candidates 
have to enter the seminary every year in order that those 
who complete the course of studies may be sufficient to fill 
the vacancies that are being made year after year by deaths 
and retirements. 


And why should not that goodly number of candidates be 
forthcoming? As grace in its efficacy is no more limited in 
the soul of a colored catholic for the attainment of personal 
sanctity than in any other soul, so grace in its different kinds 
or in any specific instance cannot be more restricted from a 
colored catholic than from any other one. Hence the grace of 
a priestly vocation is offered by God to youth irrespective of 
color or race. The effect of that grace, however, depends upon 
the faithful co-operation of those who are called as well as 


upon the helpful guidance of their educators. 


And why should not all colored parishes of good and 
old standing gradually develop like any other live organism, 
finally starting to function for itself, taking care of its own 
needs? Why should not those smallest units of the church, 
the parishes, grow and flourish and bring forth the most 
precious fruits of christianity, virginity and priesthood? 


From what has been said, and from the fact that we have 
only a very few colored priests it is clear that, besides God 
bestowing the grace of a vocation richly and indiscriminately, 
human influence has a strong saying in the making of the 
priests of the church. May we all henceforth do our duty :— 
educators by watching, caring for, and helping the youth, and 
they in turn by listening to and heeding the voice of their 
Master: ‘Come, follow Me.’ 


Devotedly yours, 


G. J. HEFFELS, 8.V.D. 


THE MOTHER’S EXPIATION 
(Continued from page 48) 


grave! And----Oh, God, to think 
of it, I influenced him, my son, 
Your creature to place mv love 
before Yours!---From that time 
on he never once mentioned the 
priesthood to me. At times I al- 
most wished that he had. 


““Later on he went to college 
and then married. It was only 
after that fatal marriage that I 
realized everything and saw 
what a foolish sinner I had been. 
Never again would I throw my- 
self between a child of mine and 
God, I said. 


“*The girl he made his wife 
was not a good Catholic as I had 
wanted his helpmate to be. They 
came home on their honey-moon. 
During the conversation with 
us, she let slip the remark that 
she didn’t believe in large fam- 
ilies. Too much trouble! And 
John was a little too old fashion- 
ed for her, but she would teach 
him,. because he loved her!---- 
And all that sort of thing came 
between jokes and spicy re- 
marks! It grated on my nerves 
to hear my daughter-in-law, the 
wife of my own dearest son, 
talking like that. When she told 
us good-bye, she said that as 
much as she liked John’s peo- 
ple, she didn’t care for the town 
and she didn’t know when she 
would ever come _ back.---And 
she kept her word, too. 


“*Poor John! He soon found 
out that he had married a wom- 
an that would rule him.---And 
Mack, she came between him 
and me and kept him from. me, 
his own dear mother, for years 
at-a time. Now I am on my 
deathbed and she -doesn’t want 
him to leave her. Oh Mack, I 


want to see him, Mack, I can 
hardly think about death with- 
out having looked upon him once 
more, but, Mack, you are a 
priest, you understand a whole 
lot about sacrifices and all that 
more than I ever will. I have 
cheated God of a priest that 
maybe would be right now sav- 
ing other souls even as you are 
doing. Mack, don’t stop me. 
Mack----and she pleaded with 
her eyes already becoming glas- 
sy with the look of death---I of- 
fer that up to God as a return 
for the way I acted towards 
Him in the past. I want to see 
him, Mack, but I am not going 
to see him. Don’t call him. I 
wish to meet my Maker with 
that little sacrifice----how great 
only my mother’s heart can 


know----a3 expiation. Help me, 
Mack. I want to make up for 
what I have done. Won’t you?’ 


“My only answer was to draw 
her to myself and whisper, more 
to God perhaps than to her, a 
simple, ‘Yes, I will.’ 


“After that a great peace 
came over her face such as I had 
often seen before on the coun- 
tenance of the dying after a 
great weight had been taken 
from their weary hearts and 
they were ready to meet their 
Judge with a clear conscience. 


“And Mack, don’t tell or let 
on that you know anything of 
this when you see John and her. 
I know you don’t write stories 


at all for the Catholic maga- 


zines, but you may have friends 
that do. Tell one of them my 
story and let him offer it to the 
Catholic publications without 
any reference to our identity 
and so forth. I know you 
wouldn’t like to have all that 
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thrown open to the public, but 
somebody’s mother may read it 
and be fairer to God and her 
son than I was. But we must 
talk of something else, because 
the others wish to be with me 
before it is too late. Pray for 
me, Mack I have suffered but I 
am glad that I had the courage 
to tell you everything. Call in 
the others, dearest Mack----and 
I felt her trying to draw me 
even more closely to herself---- 
but first give me your blessing, 
because I am leaning on you to 
help me. I need you.’ 


“She died two days later. The 
pastor allowed me to be cele- 
brant at the Solemn High Re- 
quiem over her remains and was 
the one privileged to bless her 
corpse for the last time before it 
was lowered into the ground. 


“Now I am back at work once 
more. I am glad Mother told me 
her life-story, and let me bear a 
little of her sufferings before 
she died. Poor John! now I un- 
derstand why he is so anxious 
for one of his boys to become a 
priest. Pray for her, Buddy---- 
that is the way he called me 
when he had something special 
to ask----and do her a favor.” 
And before I could say any- 
thing, ““No, you mustn’t say no. 
You know how to write and you 
know how to put it in the right 
way. Write that story, Old Man, 
and have it printed in a good 
Catholic paper. Please, out of 
respect for my mother’s dying 
wish. Be just to her, but don’t 
hesitate to say all. Only, don’t 


let the world know who we are 
or where we are, because----well 
----John and Clara wouldn’t be 
able to stand it and----I am sure 
it would do more harm than 
good. What say to it?” 


What could I say, but, Yes! 


It was when I shook his hand 
later on in the evening before 
going home that his grip had an 
unusual force in it, and then I 
knew what I had meant to him 
all along and what he was to me. 
My hand went instinctively to 
the Bishop’s letter of my new 
appointment and_ shoved it 
farther into my inside pocket. 
Next Tuesday would be time 
enough to let him know it all. 


Long after I had gone home 
that night my gas was still 
burning as my pen ploughed 
through sheet after sheet until 
all this was down in black and 
white. 


As I threw myself before the 
Lonely Tabernacle before retir- 
ing I could not help whispering 
a prayer for the old mother of 
Father Mack. And my thoughts 
went back to my own devoted 
jewel of a mother, who was will- 
ing to have me, her only son, 
become a priest of God for the 
salvation of others. 


Now that I have written it 
all, my heart feels lighter for 
my having been able to oblige a 
dear friend of mine and perhaps 
encourage vocations to the 
priesthood among those that 
will read this story in St. 
Augustine’s Messenger. 


(EEE Og SD 


“Trust men, and they will be true to you; treat them greatly, 
and they will show themselves great. 
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—Emmerson 


THIs YOUNG NEGRO 
(Continued from page 49) 


the welter of life, and there do- 
ing battle with the worst that 
life has to offer for the best that 
there is to gain One 
can’t tell a man nor a race into 
success ; it must hammer its way 
into a place in the sun, and it 
were infinitely the better pre- 
pared for the struggle after it 
has barked its toes on the ugly 
shins of Impossibility.’ 


So, why not, give this young 
Negro that chance, that oppor- 
tunity for which he so earnestly 
seeks? If God has given him 
high ideals do not stifle them. 
Consequently if a colored boy 
wishes to seek after the higher, 
eternal things of God by striv- 
ing for the holy priesthood, en- 
courage him, assist him, guide 
him. There is every reason to 
believe that he will do his very 
best to ‘make good.’ 


God Called Bim 


We regret to chronicle 
the death of one of our 
students, Spencer Gregory, 
which took place on the 
6th of February at St. 
Augustine’s Seminary. 
Spencer was born at Can- 
ton, Ohio on July 26th, 
1908 of Protestant parents 
but throvgh the good ex- 
ample of Catholics with 
whom he came in contact 
he was led to inquire after 
the true church, and be- 
came a convert on June 
16th, 1929. Soon after 
this he realized that he had 


Spencer Gregory, R.I.P. 


a vocation to the priest- 
hood and applied for ad- 
mission as a candidate with 
the result that he became 
a student at St. Augustine’s 
at the beginning of the 
present school year. He 
was a fine manly character 
and a devout seminarian, 
respected by his superiors 
and loved by all the stu- 
dents and especially by his 
classmates. 


We tender our deepest 
sympathy to his parents 
and relatives in their sad 
bereavement. 


Your wholesome, hearty laugh 

That showed the brighter side of life 

And chased away all thoughts of gloom 
Still echoes in our loyal hearts 

That loved your own of gold, 

And teaches us—thank God—to bear 

Our daily trials with cheerful minds 

And leave the rest with Him on high. 

Dear friend, we love you still,—and more, 
We cannot picture Heaven now— 


Without 


Your wholesome, hearty laugh. 


M. R. 


a 
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thrown open to the public, but 
somebody’s mother may read it 
and be fairer to God and her 
son than I was. But we must 
talk of something else, because 
the others wish to be with me 
before it is too late. Pray for 
me, Mack I have suffered but | 
am glad that I had the courage 
to tell you everything. Call in 
the others, dearest Mack----and 
I felt her trying to draw me 
even more closely to herself---- 
but first give me your blessing, 
because I am leaning on you to 
help me. I need you.’ 


“She died two days later. The 
pastor allowed me to be cele- 
brant at the Solemn High Re- 
quiem over her remains and was 
the one privileged to bless her 
corpse for the last time before it 
was lowered into the ground. 


“Now I am back at work once 
more. I am glad Mother told me 
her life-story, and let me bear a 
little of her sufferings before 
she died. Poor John! now I un- 
derstand why he is so anxious 
for one of his boys to become a 
priest. Pray for her, Buddy---- 
that is the way he called me 
when he had something special 
to ask----and do her a favor.” 
And before I could say any- 
thing, ‘“No, you mustn’t say no. 
You know how to write and you 
know how to put it in the right 
way. Write that story, Old Man, 
and have it printed in a good 
Catholic paper. Please, out of 
respect for my mother’s dying 
wish. Be just to her, but don’t 
hesitate to say all. Only, don’t 


let the world know who we are 
or where we are, because----well 
----John and Clara wouldn’t be 
able to stand it and----I am sure 
it would do more harm than 
good. What say to it?” 


What could I say, but, Yes! 


It was when I shook his hand 
later on in the evening before 
going home that his grip had an 
unusual force in it, and then I 
knew what I had meant to him 
all along and what he was to me. 
My hand went instinctively to 
the Bishop’s letter of my new 
appointment and_ shoved _ it 
farther into my inside pocket. 
Next Tuesday would be time 
enough to let him know it all. 


Long after I had gone home 
that night my gas was still 
burning as my pen _ ploughed 
through sheet after sheet until 
all this was down in black and 
white. 


As I threw myself before the 
Lonely Tabernacle before retir- 
ing I could not help whispering 
a prayer for the old mother of 
Father Mack. And my thoughts 
went back to my own devoted 
jewel of a mother, who was will- 
ing to have me, her only son, 
become a priest of God for the 
salvation of others. 


Now that I have written it 
all, my heart feels lighter for 
my having been able to oblige a 
dear friend of mine and perhaps 


encourage vocations to the 
priesthood among those that 
will read this story in St. 


Augustine’s Messenger. 
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the welter of life, and there do- 
ing batt’e with the worst that 
life has to offer for the best that 
there is to gain One 
can’t tell a man nor a race into 
success ; 1t must hammer its way 
into a place in the sun, and it 
were infinitely the better pre- 
pared for the struggle after it 
has barked its toes on the ugly 
shins of Impossibility.’ 


So, why not, give this young 
Negro that chance, that oppor- 
tunity for which he so earnestly 
seeks? If God has given him 
high ideals do not stifle them. 
Consequently if a colored boy 
wishes to seek after the higher, 
eternal things of God by striv- 
ing for the holy priesthood, en- 
courage him, assist him, guide 
him. There is every reason to 
believe that he will do his very 
best to ‘make good.’ 


God Called im 


We regret to chronicle 
the death of one of our 
stidents, Spencer Gregory, 
which tock place on the 
6th of February at St. 
Augustine’s Seminary. 
Spencer was born at Can- 
ton, Ohio on July 26th, 
1908 of Protestant parents 
but throvgh the good ex- 
ample of Catholics with 
whom he came in contact 
he was led to inquire after 
the true church, and be- 
came a convert on June 
16th, 1929. Soon after 
this he realized that he had 


a vocation to the priest- 
hood and applied for ad- 
mission as a candidate with 
the result that he became 
a student at St. Augustine’s 
at the beginning of the 
present school year. He 
was a fine manly character 
and a devout seminarian, 
respected by his superiors 
and loved by all the stu- 
dents and especially by his 
classmates. 

We tender our deepest 
sympathy to his parents 
and relatives in their sad 


Spencer Gregory, R.1. P. bereavement. 


Your wholesome, hearty laugh 

That showed the brighter side of life 

And chased away all thoughts of gloom 
Still echoes in our loyal hearts 

That loved your own of gold, 

And teaches us—thank God—to bear 

Our daily trials with cheerful minds 

And leave the rest with Him on high. 

Dear friend, we love you still_—and more, 
We cannot picture Heaven now— 


Without 


Your wholesome, hearty laugh. 


M. R. 


‘Brivtly 


Dr. Moton said once:—I somehow 
believe that the race problem, and all 
the problems of* the world can be 
solved, but it will take the spiritual 
in the last analysis to do it. 


Is that not true? How many so- 
called problems would vanish at once 
if men would introduce the spiritual 
a little more into their lives! How 
many petty jealousies, personal 
hatreds and such-like would disappear 
could we or rather would we but fol- 
low the golden rule! When we learn 
to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us, and when we begin 
to forgive others as we hope to be 
forgiven always. by our Judge in 
Heaven, then ,and only then, will we 
begin to find smooth sailing towards 
the haven of peace and contentment. 


It is religion which must instill this 
right view of things into men’s hearts 
And it is up to the ministers of re- 
ligion, to our Catholic priests, to fos- 
ter such an attitude in their people. 


Above all it is in dealings between 
the -colored man and the white man 
that such principles must be follow- 
ed. The difficulties that confront the 
colored are of such a nature they can 
be understood only by the colored 
themselves. Therefore one is easily 
lead to believe that it will be a great 
step forward to the solution of many 
problems when the Negro race has its 
own Catholic priests with a solid re- 
ligious training, who will inculcate in 
their people the spirit of patience, 
meekness and forgiveness. 


While there may be conditions 
recommending Negro congregations, 
there is never any excuse for a white 
man to even suggest that he has any 
rights or privileges spiritually which 
are not equally the rights and privi- 
leges of the colored man. There is no 
color line in the Catholic Church and 
even though we may have colored 
congregations in colored districts, we 
have no Jim Crow churches anywhere. 
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This is so well known generally that 
when Wendell Phillips once visited 
St. Peter’s and heard a colored priest 
preaching there, he wrote the follow- 
ing to a friend I caught the 
words of a sermon, pronounced in 
faultless English; and, 
astonishment I beheld there in the 
pulpit of St. Peter’s a tull-blooded 
Negro preaching the Gospel; and I 
said: “Nowhere else could I have wit- 
nessed such a scene but in the Catho- 
lic Church.” All honor to such 
democracy! All honor to the College 
of Propaganda for its grand work in 
behalf of Christian civilization! 

Ave Maria. 


According to the census, there were 
in 1920, 8,053,225 Negroes in the 
United States ten years of age and 
over. Of these, 1,842,161 or 22.9 per 
cent were illiterate. In 1910, the per- 
centage was 30.4 and before that, the 
official figures are as follows: In 
1900, 44,4 per cent; 1890, 57.1 per 
cent; 1880, 70 per cent; 1870, 79.9 per 
cent. These figures are probably un- 
derstatements of the actual facts; 
that is, it is doubtful if in 1920, 77 
per cent of the Negro population 
could actually read and write with 
any degree of accuracy. However, the 
figures may be compared with figures 
of illiteracy in other parts of the 
world. Brazil, 64.9 per cent; Bul- 
garia, 46.7 per cent; Dutch East In- 
dies, 94.8 per cent; India, 90.5 per 
cent; Spain, 47.7 per cent; France, 
8.2 per cent; Belgium, 7.9 per cent. 
These figures are not all exactly 
comparable, but they show that the 
American Negro is far from being 
the most ignorant of the races of the 
world. More than half the popula- 
tion of the following countries are il- 
literate: Mexico, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Portugal and Venezuela. 
Three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
Egypt and nine-tenths of the South 
African natives cannot read and 
write.* 

*The Crisis. 


VOCATIONS 
(Continued from page 50) 


able to offer colored priests to 
the country unless first of all the 
colored people themselves en- 
trust their youth with religious 
vocations to the Seminary. 


That there are a great many 
colored young men wishing to be- 
come priests who are not fol- 
lowing their vocations is evident 
from the fact that this source 
of vocations has scarcely been 
tapped in the past and that even 
now St. Augustine’s. stands 
practically alone in the field. Ac- 
cordingly we feel it is no less 
than a strict duty on our part to 
urge colored families as well as 
all those in any way connected 
with colored work to do all in 
their power to encourage voca- 
tions. 


There is no one really interest- 
ed in the colored people at heart 


that does not wish them to have 
their own priests. Why not en- 


courage them then especially 
now to make the supreme sacri- 
fice of their children showing 
evident signs of a vocation and 
send them to the Seminary? The 
men working now among the 
colored people are positive that 
with their small number they 
can never hope to touch any- 
thing but the borders of the 
Field. Why not lend a helping 
hand to them indirectly so that 
they together with the colored 
priests of the future may also 
penetrate into the interior of the 
Fie'd. One of the most reason- 
able ways right now to do this is 
to encourage vocations to the 
Seminary. Otherwise ten or 
twenty years from now someone 
casting by chance his eye upon 
the same greater majority of the 
colored people without any 
knowledge at all concerning 
Holy Mother Church may be 
minded to say to himself with 
St. Paul: “How shall they hear 
without a preacher?” 


Rea Ye a 
OS 
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TIME TO DIE 


Black brother, think your life so sweet 
That you would live at any price? 

Does mere existence balance with 

The weight of your great sacrifice? 
Or can it be you fear the grave 
Enough to live and die a slave? 

O Brother! be it better said, 

When you are gone and tears are shed, 
That your death was the stepping stone 
Your children’s children cross’d upon. 
Men have died that men might live: 
Look every foeman in the eye! 

If necessary, your life give 

For something, ere in vain you die. 


—Ray G. Dandridge. 


Bo You Know Chat— 


There are about 400,000 patients 
suffering from mental ills at the pres- 
ert time as compared with 187,000 
twenty years ago? The number is in- 
creasing about 10,000 a year. 

Raymend Dandridge, poetic genius 
and a man of sublime Christian char- 
acter died recently? Though he lay 
paralyzed in bed during nineteen years 
he managed to make a living for him- 
sclf and his aged mother who attended 
him with untiring devotion and care. 


Gregory, colored, star center of the 
Cclumbia University basketball team, 
has been selected as a member of the 
All-Eastern Inter-Collegiate League 
Team? 


Nine African Negroes have been 
decorated by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI following the visit to Rome of 
Bishop Francis Steinmetz of the Afri- 
can Mission of Lyons, Vicar Apostolic 


of Dahomey, West Africa? 


A Novitiate for the training of col- 
ored lay brothers will be established at 
Onseepkans, Orange Free State, South 
Africa, by the Oblates of St. Francis de 
Sales? Plentiful vocations are expect- 


ed. 


A temporary committee of Negro 
workers selected by the Anti-Imperial- 
istic League is calling an International 
Conference of Negro Workers, July |, 
1930 in London?* 


The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill appropriating $1,249,000 
to Howard University ?* 


Gus Moore, a colored student of the 
University of Pittsburgh, won the Na- 
tional A. A. U. Senior Cross-Country 
Championship at Van Courtland Park, 
New York?* 


His Excellency, Nagadros Makonnen 
has arrived in England as the first 
Ethiopian Minister?* 

The Pope has sent a special mission 


to strengthen the ties between Ethiopia 
and Catholicism?* 


Four new training schools for teach- 
ers have been opened in Nigeria during 
the last two years? 


During the last twenty-five years the 
volume of exports from West Africa 
to Europe has been increased ten-fold 
and has not yet reached its maximum? 
There is a growing demand in Euro- 
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pean industries for tropical products. 


A Nevitiate for the training of col- 
ored girls to become Nuns has been 
cpened at Matjieskloof by his Lord- 
ship, Bishop J. M. Simon, Vicar 


Apostolic of Orange River? 


According to the report of the Com- 
mission for Catholic Missions there are 
at present 211,437 Negroes and 84,995 
Indians, members of the Church? 3,049 
Negro converts were made last year 
in the United States. There are 189 
Negro mission churches and 327 for 
Indians. A total of 33,851 Negro stu- 
dents are enrolled in 204 schools, 
while 6,901 Indians are being taught 
in 81 schools. Two hundred priests de- 
vote their efforts to work among the 
Indians, while 208 watch over the 
needs of Negroes, the report states. 


Pclice Commissioner Whalen of New 
York recently appointed Dr. Louis 
Wright—the first Negro to be thus 
reccgnized—to serve as a police sur- 
geon of the Metropolis? 


Twelve colored men and women 
were accorded recognition last month 
for creative work in the third year of 
the series of the Harmon's Foundation’s 
award for Distinguished Achievement 
among Negroes? 


The Department of Commerce has 
announced that according to the re- 
turns there were in the United States 
in 1926, 42, 585 churches with a col- 
ored membership of 5,203,487 as com- 
pared with 39,592 churches and 4,602,- 
805 members in 1916? 


Haiti, the Black Republic, is one of 
20 nations whose representatives signed 
Pan-American treaties of arbitration 
and conciliation and a protocol for 
progressive arbitration at the closing 
session of the International Conference 
of American States on Conciliation of 
Arbitration? 


A study of some 3,000 Negro fam- 
ilies shows that the average income of 
the heads of these families was $85.00 
per month and the average rental was 
more than $40.00 per month? 

Nearly 50% of Negro women are 
still employed in domestic and personal 
service? Industry claims 22% of Negro 
women. 

* The Crisis. 


Seminary Nutes 


By the Students of the Class of 31 


Our faculty has lately received an 
addition in the person of the Rev. Fr. 
Scholl S. V. D. He has been in the 
States now for about a year, having 
been sent over after his ordination at 
St. Gabriel’s—the largest Mission 
House for Major Studies of our Soc- 
iety. His coming will doubtless be a 
great help to our professors who have 
had their duties increased this year 
from having to teach also in the Major 
Seminary. We hope that Fr. Scholl will 
enjoy his stay in the South and the 
task of teaching Latin to the members 
of Sexta. 


St. Augustine’s was greatly honored 
and its students pleasurably excited by 
a visit from the editor of the Christian 
Family—Fr. Lynk S. V. D. Having 
heard so much about him and read so 
many of his poems and articles as also 
his pamphlet on the stigmatic of Kon- 
nersreuth, we were of course very 
anxious to see him. Well, we got a 
glance at a distinguished-looking per- 
sonage as we were going over to the 
refectory after noon-prayers but had 
no idea that we had been looking at a 
real live religious author and editor till 
Father Prefect announced that Fr, 
Lynk was going to lecture on Theresa 
of Konnersreuth that very night. 
Needless to say the lecture was a very 
instructive one and considerably en- 
livened by a number of anecdotes and 
witty remarks from the lecturer. We 
were very sorry that he could not 
find time to deliver a lecture’‘on the 
Holy Land but hope that he will.do so 
on another visit in the near future. 

Soy 
On February 14th, we commem- 


orated the anniversary of the death of | 


our beloved Founder and first Rector, 
the Rev. P. M. Christman S. V. D. 
On the evening of the 13th the stu- 
dents all went to his grave and recited 
the Rosary in common and a few pri- 
vate prayers for the repose of his soul. 

he next day there was, a solemn Re- 
quiem High Mass, at 8:30 A. M., 
which was attended by our Fraters and 
some friends of the Seminary, Fr. Rec- 
tor, Fr. Koeller and Fr. Prefect acting 
as Celebrant, Deacon and Sub-deacon 
respectively. The, Services ended with 


the singing of the Libera and the ¢us- 
tomary ceremonies over the catafalque 
and we resumed work after the fore- 
noon recess period. May his soul and 
the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in 
peace, 


Last month we had the pleasure of 
a visit from the Rev. Fr. C. Schneider 
S. V. D. formerly Professor at St. 
Augustine’s and now engaged in mis- 
sicnary work at Pointe A La Hache La. 
We see Father very seldom now, as in 
addition to the parish before-mention- 
ed he has to take care of the spiritual 
welfare of the members of three other 
outlying and widely-scattered missions. 
The students are always glad to see 
missionaries, especially those working 
on the Cclored Missions and wish Fr. 
Schneider and all his co-associates 
every success in the work to which he 
is so whole-heartedly devoting himself. 


In union with the prayers offered up 
by Holy Mother Church during the 
month of March to the Guardian of the 
Holy Family we have been holding de- 
voticns in his honor including our 
usual Novena for the Feast of St. 
Jeseph, March 19th. We have made 
an attempt to discharge in some little 
way the heavy debt of gratitude which 
we owe to the kind friends and bene- 
factors of St. Augustine's by praying 
particularly for their special intentions. 
We also prayed according to the in- 
tention of the League of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer for an increase of de- 
votion to St. Joseph as an efficacious 
means for combating the evil tenden- 
cies of modern civilization and for the 
grace of making a good Lenten prep- 
aration for Easter. St. Joseph is the 
model and support of families and is 
always willing to help those who im- 
plore his aid and intercession. He has 
never yet failed us in the hour of need 
and we hope to continue worthy of his 
patronage by doing all in our power 
to spread devotion in his honor. 


The basketball season was quite suc- 
cessful at the Mission House this year 
as our teams organized in earnest and 
had some very good games both among 
themselves and with the boys of Fr. 
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Baltes’ parish. Our “‘varsity’” team 
came out on top in the two games 
which it played with our neighbors, but 
our other team was not quite so suc- 
cessful and prefers not to talk about 
the two games which it played with 
the juniors of St. Rose de Lima's 
school. Usually when our boys go in 
for a game they do so with might and 
main and to the exclusion of all other 
sports, so that what with the alternat- 
ing spells of cold and hot weather 
which we have lately been having in 


this part of the country and the great 
demands made by that particular form 
cf recreation on the energy, our en- 
thusiasts have decided to quit playing 
basketball and exhibit their athletic 
prowess in some other way. As a mat- 
ter of fact some of the knights of the 
diamond went into spring training to- 
gether with the Yankees—that is on the 
same day. They seem quite determined 
to get as much out of baseball as they 
did out of basketball. 


ee 


Gop WILLS IT 
(Continued from page 44) 
contribute greatly to promote a 
Negro Clergy, for by it the basis 
and material will have been sup- 
plied. 


Catholic youths and men of 
the Negro Race, it is evident 
that only you can constitute a 
Negro Clergy. If a Negro priest- 
hood is to be established—and 
it must be established—you are 
the ones to build it up. You 


must show others your people 
are needful and worthy of help 
by helping them yourselves. 


Fathers and mothers of bud- 
ding youths, you have lived long 
enough to know by experience 
the great need of a Negro 
Clergy. Instill in your children 
a love of self-sacrifice, a willing 
desire to share in the great work 
of evangelizing the twelve mil- 
lion Colored people in the Unit- 
ed States. Encourage them te 
go forth, as did the knights of 
old, with the battle cry “God 
Wills It,’’ to win souls for Holy 
Mother Church and for the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus! 


Healthful Recreation While Beautifying the Grounds 


‘Come to Me all ye that labor and are 


burdened, and I will refresh you.’ 
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INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 


Baltes’ parish. Our ‘“‘varsity’’ team 
came out on top in the two games 
which it played with our neighbors, but 
our other team was not quite so suc- 
cessful and prefers not to talk about 
the two games which it played with 
the juniors of St. Rose de Lima's 
school. Usually when our boys go in 
for a game they do so with might and 
main and to the exclusion of all other 
sports, so that what with the alternat- 
ing spells of cold and hot weather 
which we have lately been having in 


this part of the country and the great 
demands made by that particular form 
cf recreation on the energy, our en- 
thusiasts have decided to quit playing 
basketball and exhibit their athletic 
prowess in some other way. As a mat- 
ter of fact some of the knights of the 
diamond went into spring training to- 
gether with the Yankees—that is on the 
same day. They seem quite determined 


to get as much out of baseball as they 
did out of basketball. 


——— —JS— 


Gop WILLs IT 
(Continued from page 44) 
contribute greatly to promote a 
Negro Clergy, for by it the basis 
and material will have been sup- 
plied. 


Catholic youths and men of 
the Negro Race, it is evident 
that only you can constitute a 
Negro Clergy. If a Negro priest- 
hood is to be established—and 
it must be established—you are 
the ones to build it up. You 


must show others your people 
ave needful and worthy of help 
by helping them yourselves. 


Fathers and mothers of bud- 
ding youths, you have lived long 
enough to know by experience 
the great need of a Negro 
Clergy. Instill in your children 
a love of self-sacrifice, a willing 
desire to share in the great work 
of evangelizing the twelve mil- 
lion Colored people in the Unit- 
ed States. Encourage them to 
go forth, as did the knights of 
old, with the battle cry ‘God 
Wills It,’ to win souls for Holy 
Mother Church and for the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus! 


Healthful Recreation While Beautifying the Grounds 
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‘Come to Me all ye that labor and are 


burdened, and | will refresh you.’ 
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Beuntion to the Sacred Beart 


By A. E. 


“Behold the Heart which has 
loved men so much.” Nineteen 
hundred years ago the Son of 
God walked the roads and fields 
of Palestine. Whenever He ap- 
peared in any city or village, the 
news would spread among the 
people, and from all sides they 
came, or were brought to Him. 
With a gentle touch of His hand, 
or a kind yet powerful word He 
would heal their maimed limbs, 
and restore health to sick and 
fever-wasted bodies. When the 
crowds, charmed by the loving 
kindness of His words and deeds, 
followed Him for miles far into 
a desert region, He had pity on 
their needs and multiplied the 
loaves and fishes so that all could 
eat and satisfy their hunger. 
Small children sensed the good- 
ness of His Heart and came to 
Him with childish confidence, 
and they were not mistaken for 
He embraced them lovingly and 
blessed them. Sinners’ with 
guilt-laden souls came to Him, 
to hear from His lips the words 
of forgiveness: “Go in peace, 
and sin no more.” Truly, in the 
words of the Gospel, ““He went 
about doing good.” 


It was this same goodness of 
heart that prompted those re- 


markable words of His: “Come 
to me all ye that labor and are 
burdened, and I will refresh 
you.” What a meaning have 
those words! They are both an 
invitation and a promise. An 
invitation to all whose heart is 
troubled and weighed down by 
Cares and sorrows, by disap- 
pointments, yes, and by failures. 
They are a part of daily life; 


our business occupations, our 
constant contact with people, 
even our home life brings with — 
it so much that hurts and dis- 
appoints, and causes sorrow. 


The invitation of Our Lord 
was meant for such: “Come to 
Me all ye that labor and are 
burdened.” There are no excep- 
tions. Is it a friend you seek? 
Where can you find a better, 
truer one than He Who did not 
even hesitate to die on the cross 
for you? Is it the guilt of sin 
on your soul? Go in full confi- 
dence to Him, Who while on 
earth was ever accused of being 
too kind and friendly with sin- 
ners—Who did not condemn the 
sinful woman condemned by all 
others. If you stand in need of 
help, remember that He is the 
All-powerful Lord, the Worker 
of countless miracles, and that 
He has given the solemn prom- 
ise: ‘and I will refresh you,’ I 
will make your burden lighter, 
I will help you. 


But where can Jesus be 
found? Sometimes we envy the 
people of Palestine, who could 
see Him, listen to His kind, con- 
soling words, and ask Him 
favors. But only a few who 
were living with Him had this 
privilege, and often even they 
could not approach Him because 
of the crowds. So He devised 
that marvelous plan, that makes 
it possible for Him to remai{ 
forever near us and with us. In 
the tabernacle He dwells, a 
Prisoner of Love. There He is 
present just as really and truly 
as He was in Palestine, and 
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there everyone can approach 
Him. He is always ready to 
listen to your words and pray- 
ers; He is even ready to enter 
into your heart, if you but care 
to receive Him. Is not this a 
far greater privilege than the 
people of Palestine enjoyed? 


True, He does not speak to us 
with words that can be heard by 
our ears, but He Who made the 
human heart, knows how to 
speak to it in a different language 
—not by sound of words, but by 
grace. This He implies in the 
promise: ‘And I will refresh 
you.’ It is an assurance that no 
one who comes to His throne of 
grace and prays with humility 
and confidence will leave without 
having his burden lightened, 
without receiving strength and 
consolation. 


Our Lord does not promise to 
take away all suffering and evil, 
or to fulfill every wish. Indeed 
that would be quite impossible; 
this earth is and remains a ‘Vale 
of Tears,’ because it is not to be 
our true home, but only a place 
where we are to spend the few 
years of our life in preparing for 
heaven. But by His grace He 
can and does make our burden 
lighter if we but go to Him. 


Why then are people so cold 
and indifferent, so careless and 
neglectful, regarding His pres- 
ence in the tabernacle? Truly, 
He is a Prisoner of Love, al- 
ways inviting, waiting, ready to 
help, but we scarcely give Him 
a thought. We bend our knee, 
it is true, to our King, but how 
often in an habitual, careless 
manner, while our thoughts are 
anywhere but in the House of 
God. 


Truly our Lord had reason to 
complain of the cold indifference 
of human hearts towards His in- 
numerable acts and deeds of 
love. Appearing to Blessed 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, He 
showed her His Sacred Heart 
with the words: ‘“Beho!'d the 
Heart which has loved men so 
much.” 


The month of June is the 
month dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart. Let us remember all the 
love and the innumerable ben- 
efits showered upon us, the 
greatest of which was the Re- 
demption, when His _ Heart, 
opened by the lance shed Its last 
drop of blood for us. Let us not 
be ungrateful, but give Him 
something in return. What can 
we give? “Son—or daughter— 
give Me thy heart.” 


‘Those who shall promote this devotion shall have 


their names written in My Heart, never to be 
blotted out.’ 


—Promise of Our Lord to 


Saint Margaret Mary. 


Che Haly Priesthand and Higher Education 


By M. R. 


“Why must my boy study so 
long for the priesthood, when 
there are so few priests out in 
the world to-day?” many an an- 
xious mother asks herself in her 
heart. She would like to know 
the why and the wherefore of it 
all. 


Mankind sets a premium on 
the expert in every walk of life. 
Leaving room for exceptional 
cases, Emerson was not far 
wrong when he said “If a man 
can write a better book, preach 
a better sermon, or make a bet- 
ter mouse trap than his neigh- 
bor, though he builds his house 
in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to his door.” 


Times of trouble, doubt, diffi- 
culty, or ignorance show us 
plainly how deeply concerned 
we are about having specialists 
whom we may consult at will. 
Few successful business men 
hazard their wealth in a new 
venture without first seeking the 
advice of a scientifically trained 
financier. When our family 
estate is tied up in some techni- 
cality of the courts we can well 
appreciate the long years our at- 
torney had to spend in the law 
schools. The physician, too, pit- 
ting all his resources against a 
wasting disease, realizes more 
than ever before that the length 
of his medical course was ab- 
solutely necessary and that the 
present outcome now depends in 
great measure on how well he 
Spent his time then. These few 
examples are more than enough 
to prove our point: the man 
that can solve our problem in 
the best way, due to his careful, 


professional training, is always 
eagerly sought for. 


In the final analysis, a per- 
on’s chief value lies in his moral 
worth. Consequently the pro- 
fession that concerns itself with 
enhancing this in him is certain- 
ly of an importance that can 
scarcely be overestimated. If 
now we insist so much, and 
rightly so, that lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, pharmacists, and so 
forth must become perfectly 
conversant with their particular 
studies, no matter how many 
years are required, surely we 
ought to be equally consistent 
and expect the seminarian to 
spend a certain number of years 
in careful preparation for his 
future ministry! For it is not 
the body or material possessions, 
which we will have to relinquish 
sooner or later anyway, that we 
will interest him with, but with 
the most precious thing we have, 
our very self, our immortal soul, 
our relations with God. Careful 
in our choice of well prepared 
guides in affairs of lesser im- 
portance, we ought to be doubly 
so, when our lasting moral well- 
being is concerned. 


Besides, the priest is to be all 
things to all men, as St. Paul 
has it, meeting all on a common 
ground of discussion, no matter 
how highly educated they may 
be Representing a reasonable 
religion he must be able to de- 
fend it with the cold and formal 
logic of a college professor as 
well as explain it in more 
popular terms to the rank and 


(Continued on page 73) 
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WBaiti and Conussaint L Ouverture 


Some Historial Facts 


Haiti is one of the larger 
islands of the Greater Antilles, 
and lies not far from and a little 
South-of-East of Cuba. It has 
an area of 28,980 square miles, 
and produces, chiefly, coffee, 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco. The 
population is 1,900,000. 


Slavery to a large extent 
originated in Haiti. In 1663 
France acquired the eastern part 
of the island, the other division 
being held by Spain. 


In time, slaves and mulattoes 
became very numerous. The fu- 
ture of children as to their being 
slaves or freemen depended up- 
on the condition of their 
mothers. They could have no 


property, and punishments were 
severe. But at least one privi- 
lege was given the slaves: after 
reaching the age of twenty they 


could become free with full civil 
rights. 


During a comparative time of 
peace the island prospered. 
Slaves poured in, and large num- 
bers of mulattoes who had re- 
ceived a rather liberal education 
in France, found their way to 
the island. Whites immigrated 
thither in great numbers. Strong 
prejudices arose against the 
mulattoes, and then for the first 
time, about 1749, they were de- 
prived of their rights of citizen- 
ship, entrance into the profes- 
sions, and the right to hold of- 
fice. After the year 1777 mulat- 
toes were forbidden passage tq 
France. 


At the time of the French 
Revolution Oge, a colored dele- 
gate to France, upon returning 
to Haiti, started a small rebel- 
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lion. His cause was lost but as a 
result free Negroes were grant- 
ed full rights. This also proved 
to be a signal for the free 
Negroes to revolt against the 
planters. August 22, 1791, four 
hundred and fifty-two thousand 
black slaves joined the free 
Negroes. 


As early as 1724 runaway 
slaves took refuge in the moun- 
tains and banded together under 
a chief of their own choice. The 
earliest of these was Polydor, 
who was succeeded by Macandal. 
At the time of the revolt Jean 
Francois was leader of the run- 
aways. He was succeeded by 
Biassou. 


Pierre Dominic Toussaint, 
known as Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, and dubbed by his com- 
rades “the Doctor of the armies 
of the king,” joined these bands. 
Toussaint’s singular personality 
soon distinguished him from his 
comrades, and upon the death of 
Biassou he was chosen chief. On 
account of his superior military 
genius and exceptional knowl- 
edge of political and social mat- 
ters he was justly considered a 
great general and renowned 
statesman. 


The revolt once started caused 
much bloodshed on both sides, 
Each party retaliated with ex- 
treme cruelty. The French of- 
ficials refused to consider the 
pleas of the Negro ambassadors 
to France. All that Toussaint 
demanded was the civil rights 
of the freemen. Rights which 
were taken away without a just 
cause, and with no consideration 
of the freemen’s justice. He 


acted for a just cause, from the 
impulse of motives equally rea- 
sonable and honorable, namely, 
resentment at having racial and 
personal liberties trampled upon 
and disregarded. In all his ef- 
forts to free his people from the 
existing circumstances Tous- 


saint was ever straightforward, 
and most honest in his demands 
and in the fulfilling of promises. 


The French began to lose 
possession of the island and 
when British troops were landed 
in Haiti in great numbers the 
slaves were emancipated, 1793. 
Before long Toussaint reigned 
supreme in the North, while 
Rigaud, leader of the mulattoes 
held the South and west. The 
British troops were soon dimin- 
ished by the yellow fever, and 
in 1798 Mole St. Nicholas was 
surrendered to Toussaint and 
the English left the island. 
After a short time Rigaud went 
to France and in 1800 Toussaint 
was ruler of Haiti. According 
to his designs the island was to 
be a_ self-governing province, 
Toussaint its president with the 
power to name a successor. | 


When Napoleon became mast- 
er of France, he soon began to 
covet the acquisition of America 
for his empire. As a prelimi- 
nary and necessary step to the 
realization of his plans he 
thought it fit to wrest Haiti 
from its ‘presumptous’—so Na- 
poleon believed — Negro ruler, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. To ac- 
complish this end Napoleon sent 
his brother-in-law with an army 
of twenty-five thousand men to 
Haiti. Bloody struggles and a 
plague of yellow fever thinned 
the ranks of the French troops. 


However, the loss for the Ne- 
groes was equally great. When 
Toussaint saw that all further 
resistance was useless he offered 
to surrender rather than bring 
more misery upon his people by 
hopelessly and obstinately pro- 
longing the war. His terms of 
peace were willingly accepted 
and he was received with mili- 
tary honors, but the French 
doubted the man’s sincerity and 
honesty of character. At the 
first opportunity they seized 
Toussaint and sent him to 
France. He spent his last days 
at Fort Joux and died, it is said 
of poison, April 7, 1803. 


Thus Haiti fell a prey to 
France and with it the spirit 
and aims of Toussaint L’Over- 
ture. His hopes fell with the 
destruction of the freedom of 
the island because to establish 
an independent government of 
and for his people was the aim, 
the ideal of his life. Upon his 
death no ‘Mark Antony’ praised 
the nobleness of his character; 
none of those whom he sought 
to free could declare his great- 
ness as they perceived it, none 
among the whites who knew him 
would honor the memory of his 
name. But years after Wendell 
Phillips recognized in the humil- 
iated Negro the spirit of a great 
man and said of him: 


‘Some doubt the courage of 
Negro. Go to Haiti and stand 
on those fifty thousand graves 
of the best soldiers France ever 
had and ask them what they 
think of the Negro’s sword. I 
would call him Napoleon, but 
Napoleon made his way to em- 
pire over broken oaths and 

(Continued on page 73) 
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St. Augustine 


Upon His FIFTEEN HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
By M. J. R. 


au year 1930 marks the 
anniversary of the death 
of Augustine, the undying saint 
of Africa. In the month of May 
the International Eucharistic 
Congress was held at Tunis and 
Carthage, Africa in order to 
commemorate more fittingly the 
departure from this world of the 
celebrated Saint. 


Saint Aurelius Augustine, the 
son of Patricius and St. Monica, 
was born in the year 354 on the 
13th of November. He died 
August 28, 430, at the age of 76. 
His early education was obtain- 
ed at Madura. Here, away from 
his good parents and especially 
from the influential and re- 
straining counsels of his pious 
mother he soon lost sight of all 
good impressions received in his 
earlier boyhood. In order to 
finish his studies he traveled to 
Carthage where the lure of re- 
nown took possession of him, 
and where he fell into the grip 
of the Manichaeans. While there 
he lived for nine years as a mar- 
ried man and a son was born to 
him. His innermost longing was 
to become an illustrious orator 
and so perchance leave a monu- 
ment in the public square of 
Carthage to his everlasting re- 
membrance. 


Monica, his mother, partly ex- 
cusing his careless manner of 
living, in consequence of customs 
and times was, however, sadly 
overwhelmed by the news of his 
attachment to the Manichaeans. 
He was as yet not baptized in 
the Catholic Faith. Unceasing 
and earnest prayers rose storm- 
ing heaven’s portals for the wel- 
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fare of her wayward son’s im- 
mortal soul. Befittingly could 
the prophetical words be quoted 
here: ‘A son of so many tears 
cannot be lost.’ 


Finally Augustine’s studies at 
Carthage were completed. He 
then longed for a voyage to Italy 
in hopes of rounding out his 
education there. Cunningly he 
planned his departure for the 
city of the Caesars so that his 
good mother might not learn of 
it and strive to hinder him. , On 
the day his ship was to sail he 
gently attended his mother, 
overcome as she was_ with 
fatigue, to the wharf. Upon his 
advice she rested her weary 
limbs on the steps of a near-by 
chapel and soon fell asleep. 
Thus while she _ slumbered 
Augustine quietly boarded the 
ship and left for Italy, the land 
of his dreams. We can easily 
imagine Monica’s grief upon dis- 
covering her son had gone. 


Later Augustine wandered to 
Milan where he became ac- 
quainted providentially, with 
the famous Bishop Ambrosius. 
Soon his mother, his wife, and 
child came to Milan to be with 
him. Shortly afterwards he de- 
nied Manichaeanism and found 
himself gradually on the way to 
embracing the Catholic Faith. 
Monica now realized that the 
only hindrance for the reception 
of the.Sacrament of Baptism 
was Augustine’s illegal connec- 
tions with the mother of Adeo- 
dat. However, the woman re- 
leased Augustine and withdrew 
into a convent in her native city. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Che Handmaids of the Most Pure Geart of Mary 


By A MEMBER 


Among the various branches 
of Catholic endeavor for the wel- 
fare of Colored People, there is 
one which had its inception only 
a few years ago. Although this 
work has progressed to a won- 
derful degree, the community 
which has it in charge is scarce- 
ly known at all. Therefore it is 
the purpose of the writer, in a 
brief sketch of the founding and 
work of the Handmaids *of the 
Most Pure Heart of Mary, to 
bring to the notice of the read- 
ers of St. Augustine’s Messenger 
this almost unknown band of 
valiant Religious. 


For many years the Superior 
of the Lyons African Missions, 
the Very Reverend Ignatius 
Lissner, L. A. M., who has 
charge of all Negro Missions in 
the State of Georgia, and of the 
Mission in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, had tried to obtain Sisters 
to teach in the schools, and care 
for the sick and aged. In a con- 
ference with the Right Reverend 
Benjamin J. Keely, Bishop of 
Savannah, Georgia, he stated his 
need. When he told how hard it 
was to get Sisters, His Grace 
suggested that he found a com- 
munity from young Catholic wo- 
men, to whom he could entrust 
this branch of the work. 


In 1918 Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, who had become acquaint- 
ed with Father Lissner through 
Father John Finlan, at Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., went 
down to Savannah, in order to 
organize such a community in 
conjunction with Bishop Keely. 


Miss Williams was appointed 
Superior and a small group of 
young women were banded to- 
gether under her supervision. 

The beginning was very poor, 
as they had only a small house, 
poorly furnished, and practically, 
no visible means of support. But 
God’s blessing was with them. 
The Mother Superior went out 
day after day for three years 
collecting alms for their main- 
tenance. 


On December 4th, 1918, the 
first postulant entered. It was a 
source of great joy to Mother 
Theodore, but sorrow was to fol- 
low soon in its wake. Just 
twenty days after the entrance 
of this postulant, she was seized 
with an acute attack of appen- 
dicitis and had to be taken to the 
hospital. Her operation was 
performed on Christmas Eve. 


It was the first great cross for 
the Mother Superior, yet she 


bore it with true Christian 
courage. When asked if that 
was not discouraging to her she 
replied, “Why, is she not the 
child of God, Who willed it? He 
knows what is good for us all.” 
Every day this loving Mother 
went to the hospital to see her 
little Rose, who was anxious to 
be well enough to return to the 
convent. Finally, at the end of 
twelve days she was dismissed 
from the hospital. The joy of 
the Mother knew no bounds, 
since God had seen fit to restore 
her child to her. 


On January 10th, 1919, Miss 
Lillian Forest of Cincinnati, 
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year, three others were added to 
their number. Now, began the 
time of real care and anxiety for 
the Foundress and First Super- 
ior. It was her task to form the 
members into religious, to con- 
tinue their education, and to 
provide for their wants, both 
spiritual and temporal. 


At last came the day for the 
reception of the Holy Habit. 
What a day for the first five 
young aspirants! The reception 
took place on August 15th, 1920, 
in the Church of St. Benedict, 
Savannah, Georgia. The heart 


of Mother Theodore overflowed 
with joy and gratitude to the 
Lord, Who had crowned her ef- 
forts with such a bountiful in- 
crease. But, here again, lest she 
forget that He Who gives could 
also take away, a new trial was 
sent to her from on high. 


Shortly after reception, the 
second of the first five novices 
was fatally stricken with influ- 
enza. After a brief but heroical- 
ly-borne illness, the young 
spouse of Christ yielded up her 
pure soul to its Creator. This 

(Continued on page 74) 


Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart of Mary 


Reriors Pane 


Dear Friends: 


The Reverend Edward C, Kramer, D. D., Director General of the 
Catholic Board for Mission Work Among the Colored People, in a timely 
editorial in Our Colored Mission (May, 1930), quotes an editor as say- 
ing: “If the conversion of China is worth the lives of 16 Missionaries 
(in the last six years 16 missionaries were killed in China) what must 
the conversion of America be worth? And yet we are making little 
effort for the conversion of America while admiring the great fortitude 
of the Missionaries to China.” 


“What must the conversion of America be worth?” The conversion 
of America, I mean of the colored race in America is worth all our ef- 
forts, The American Negro, just as every other human being, has an im- 
mortal soul to be saved for an eternal happiness. For the fact that he 
is now living on American soil, he is not responsible, nor does this 
render him a less worthy recipient of the good tidings of Christ. Mil- 
lions of this race, although surrounded by our own modern christian 
culture have not as yet been brought in close contact with christianity 
or Catholicity. They must be given an opportunity according to the 
general mission command of Christ: ‘Go, teach all nations.’ 


Well directed christian charity begins at home. The Negro of the 
United States is now in fact a part of our country, and eleven million 
people is no small part either. He now bears with the white man in 
common the burden of taxes and other duties. To help him is to help 
one’s country; to educate him is to raise the general standard of edu- 
cation with its consequent advantages for the whole country; to make 
him a good Catholic is solving a truly great problem by which all are 
affected. 


And how could God bless our mission activities for foreign countries 
if we allow the Negro soul, lying at our doorstep, to starve? How could 
our foreign missionaries go forth to far away pagan lands with univer- 
sal brotherly love burning in their heart if they would see precious souls 
in their own country neglected? 


“And yet we are making little effort for the conversion of America.” 
It is true that the success of our missionary labors among the colored 
people has been very limited and that progress is altogether too slow. 
According to latest reports we have only 219,487 Catholics among eleven 
million colored people; and the number of conversions in the last 10 
years is 16,722, which must be called little compared, for example, to 
103,567 conversions made in the same period of time in a small mission 
district of East India. 


It is true that our efforts and means, in proportion to the greatness 
of our task and the existing difficulties in our mission fields, are in- 
adequate. 


Yet, my dear friends, I have no right, nor do I mean to quote those 
words, ‘we are making little effort ...’ for you. You know quite well 
that the number of those who are not interested in our work is by far 
greater than the number of those who really help. At this occasion I 
would like to ask you to do some missionary work for us. Be kind 
enough to spread this magazine and with it the knowledge of our Cause. 
Every present subscriber or reader of St. Augustine’s Messenger could 


etm new subscription for the coming scholastic year. This is the 
wish o ; 


Yours respectfully, 


G. J. HEFFELS, S.V.D. 


INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 


year, three others were added to 
their number. Now, began the 
time of real care and anxiety for 
the Foundress and First Super- 
ior. It was her task to form the 
members into religious, to con- 
tinue their education, and to 
provide for their wants, both 
spiritual and temporal. 


At last came the day for the 
reception of the Holy Habit. 
What a day for the first five 
young aspirants! The reception 
took place on August 15th, 1920, 
in the Church of St. Benedict, 


Savannah, Georgia. The heart 


of Mother Theodore overflowed 
with joy and gratitude to the 
Lord, Who had crowned her ef- 
forts with such a bountiful in- 
crease. But, here again, lest she 
forget that He Who gives could 
also take away, a new trial was 
sent to her from on high. 


Shortly after reception, the 
second of the first five novices 
was fatally stricken with influ- 
enza. After a brief but heroical- 
ly-borne illness, the young 
spouse of Christ yielded up her 
pure soul to its Creator. This 
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Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart of Mary 


Kertors Paye 


Year Friends: 


The Reverend Edward C. Kramer, D. D., Director General of the 
Catholic Board for Mission Work Among the Colored People, in a timely 
editorial in Our Colored Mission (May, 1930), quotes an editor as say- 
ing: “If the conversion of China is worth the lives of 16 Missionaries 
(in the last six years 16 missionaries were killed in China) what must 
the conversion of America be worth? And yet we are making: little 
effort for the conversion of America while admiring the great fortitude 
of the Missionaries to China.” 


“What must the conversion of America be worth?” The conversion 
of America, I mean of the colored race in America is worth all our ef- 
forts, The American Negro, just as every other human being, has an im- 
mortal soul to be saved for an eternal happiness. For the fact that he 
is now living on American soil, he is not responsible, nor does this 
render him a less worthy recipient of the good tidings of Christ. Mil- 
lions of this race, although surrounded by our own modern christian 
culture have not as yet been brought in ciose contact with christianity 
or Catholicity. They must be given an opportunity according to the 
general mission command of Christ: ‘Go, teach all nutions.’ 


Well directed christian charity begins at home. The Negro of the 
United States is now in fact a part of our country, and eleven million 
people is no small part either. He now bears with the white man in 
common the burden of taxes and other duties. To help him is to help 
one’s country; to educate him is to raise the general standard of edu- 
cation with its consequent advantages for the whole country; to make 
him a good Catholic is solving a truly great problem by which all are 
affected, 


And how could God bless our mission activities for foreign countries 
if we allow the Negro soul, lying at our doorstep, to starve? How could 
our foreign missionaries go forth to far away pagan lands with univer- 
sal brotherly love burning in their heart if they would see precious souls 
in their own country neglected? 


“And yet we are making little effort for the conversion of America.” 
It is true that the success of our missionary labors among the colored 
people has been very limited and that progress is altogether too slow. 
According to latest reports we have only 219,437 Catholics among eleven 
million colored people; and the number of conversions in the last 10 
years is 16,722, which must be called little compared, for example, to 
103,567 conversions made in the same period of time in a small mission 
district of East India. 

It is true that our efforts and means, in proportion to the greatness 
of our task and the existing difficulties in our mission fields, are in- 
adequate, 

Yet, my dear friends, I have no right, nor de I mean to quote those 
words, ‘we are making little effort . . .’ for you. You know quite well 
that the number of those who are not interested in our work is by far 
greater than the number of those who really help. At this occasion | 
would like to ask you to do some missionary work for us. Be kind 
enough to spread this magazine and with it the knowledge of our Cause. 
Every present subscriber or reader of St. Augustine’s Messenger coulc 
secure a new subscription for the coming scholastic year. This 


° is the 
wish of 


Yours respectfully, 


G. J. HEFFELS, 


SAINT AUGUSTINE 
(Continued from page 68) 


On Easter Day, 387, Augus- 
tine was baptized. He was then 
33 years old and wished to with- 
draw into his homeland and 
further his studies in Holy Scrip- 
ture. At Ostia while awaiting 
favorable winds Monica fell sick 
and to her son’s utter grief she 
died and was buried at that 
place. 


In the company of his son, his 
faithful friends Alypius, Evo- 
dius, and Severus, who soon was 
to become the famous Bishop 
Severus, Augustine set up and 
occupied a cloister near the 
portals of Carthage. Soon this 
much-longed for life had to be 
given up. In neighboring Hippo, 
Bishop Valerius became aged. 
One day the monk Augustine 
chanced to be at Hippo just as 
Bishop Valerius spoke fervently 
on the urgent need of priests. 
The fame of Augustine’s life and 
work having already spread so 
favorably, the people pointed to 
him, in the manner of those 
days, and even dragged him be- 
fore the famous Valerius calling 
out: ‘Augustine shall be a priest, 
Augustine shall be a priest.’ He 
was ordained then and there by 
Bishop Valerius and was re- 
quested to assist in the vineyard 
of Hippo, Africa, and its vicin- 
ity. 


His sermons, pastoral work 
and writings soon made Augus- 
tine, the priest, admired through- 
out the land. Again it happen- 
ed by chance that the Primate of 
Africa visited several of his 
bishops gathered at Hippo. 
Here Bishop Valerius expressed 
his wish that Augustine share 
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his episcopal burdens. The peo- 
ple applauded whole-heartedly, 
but members of the hierarcy op- 
posed the seemingly rash step. 
His having been ordained so re- 
cently, his former attachment to 
the Manichaeans, and his having 
been once of a doubtful character 
formed the principal reasons for 
opposing. Augustine however, 
cleared himself and was soon or- 
dained bishop by the Primate of 
Numidia. The consequent slan- 
ders and detractions resulted in 
the famous ‘Confessions’. 


Bishop Augustine’s principal 
assignment was preaching. With 
his whole heart and soul he de- 
voted himself to teaching the 
people throughout the land from 
the pulpit. For hours he would 
preach to them and then kindly 
request his listeners to with- 
draw and ‘nourish their body al- 
so’ ere they would succumb to 
exhaustion. 


Not less capable and influen- 
tial than in the pulpit was St. 
Augustine in his writings. His 
correspondence, reaching all 
classes of people in many differ- 
ent climes, was enormous. Even 
he himself expressed surprise at 
his own voluminous writing to- 
ward the close of his life. His 
ever ready sympathy for the af- 
flicted made him an object of 
the greatest love and apprecia- 
tion. Even to-day we readily 
recognize in his writings his 
goodness, friendliness to the peo- 
ple, his wisdom and his ever 
ready helpfulness—his all-em- 
bracing, genuinely kind and gen- 
erous heart. 


THE HOLY PRIESTHOOD AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 65) 

file of people in his congregation. 
His is the duty of holding his 
own in all things and at. all 
times, whether it be with the 
plain-spoken man of the street, 
or the more subtle adversary of 
university training. 

No wonder Holy Church is 
immovable in her emphasis on 
the lengthy preparation she ex- 
acts of her future vicegerents, 
lest they in their ignorance com- 
promise their spiritual mother 
and compel her ‘to be apologiz- 
ing perpetually for them before 
the entire world. Would it not 
be a shameless pity, were athe- 
ists, modernists, agnostics, and 
the like better versed in their 
arguments against Christ and 
His religion than the priest in 
his defense of Christianity? 


Such would surely be the case 


were seminaries careless about 
the education of their students 
and anxious to shorten the regu- 
lar course for any but the 
gravest reasons. 


If religious writers have 
designated correctly piety and 
science as the eyes of the priest- 
hood and emphasized that the 
first is the more indispensable, 
they have never denied the 
necessity of the other. As the 
physically normal individual has 
two eyes, so, too, ordinarily, the 
priest should be gifted with both 
organs of his profession. He 
Should be pious as well as 
learned, erudite as well as re- 
ligious. And since there are no 
short cuts in a real, solid educa- 
tion, the seminarian must not 
grudge the dozen years or more 
required by his sacred calling. 
Only those who have experienced 


it know what new vistas are 
theirs when they look out upon 
the world for the first time 
through the priestly eyes of 
knowledge and holiness. But 
then, it takes time and energy to 
acquire real erudition, and the 
future priest should be as will- 
ing as any other professional 
man to acquiesce to its demands. 

Consequently, anyone weigh- 
ing these things fully and well 
can have no difficulty in being 
reconciled to the inevitable: 
Seminarians must be well edu- 
cated before they are to be ad- 
mitted into the sanctuary of the 
Lord’s anointed. 


HAITI AND TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE 
(Continued from page 67) 


through a sea of blood. This 
man never broke his word. I 
would call him Cromwell, but 
Cromwell was only a soldier, and 
the state he founded went down 
with him into his grave. I 
would call him Washington, but 
the great Virginian held slaves. 
This man risked his empire 
rather than permit the slave 
trade in the humblest village of 
his dominions. You think me a 
fanatic, for you read history, 
not with your eyes, but with 
your prejudices. But fifty years 
hence, when Truth gets a hear- 
ing, the Muse of history will put 
Phocion for the Greek, Brutus 
for the Roman, Hampden for the 
English, La Fayette for France, 
choose Washington as the bright 
consummate flower of our earlier 
civilization, then, dipping her 
pen in the sunlight, will write in 
the clear blue, above them all, 
the name of the soldier, the 
statesman, the martyr, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture.” 
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THe HANDMAIDS OF THE Most PURE 
HEART OF MARY 


(Continued from page 70) 
Ohio, joined the community, and 
on February lst, of the same 
took place on June 19th, 1920. 
The first death in the new-found 
community was quite a blow, 
but the valiant Mother Superior 
reassured her remaining chil- 
dren that now they had a little 
‘Sister’ who would plead their 
cause face to face with their 
Eternal Spouse. 


From this time on the little 
band of religious advanced slow- 
ly but steadily. A day-school 
was opened, accommodating 
about one hundred children. The 
Sisters also engaged themselves 
extensively in Social Service 
work, visiting the sick and the 
infirm, aiding the needy and 
caring for the aged and orphan- 
ed. An orphanage was under 
consideration as also a home for 


the aged, but these plans never 
materialized. Pecuniary returns 
for all this labor were very slow 
coming in and at times the Sis- 
ters could scarcely make ends 
meet. 


In the Spring of 1925 the 
Right Reverend Monsignor 
O’Keefe, pastor of St. Benedict- 
the-Moor’s Church, New York 
City, proposed to open a day- 
nursery for the colored children 
of Harlem. The Catholic Chari- 
ties of New York was to erect 
the building but it was up to 
Monsignor O’Keefe to staff it. 
First he applied to the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament, who 
were then teaching in his parish 
school. Being refused here, he 
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went personally to Baltimore, 
Md., to ask the Mother Superior 
of the Oblates of Providence for 
Sisters. Again meeting a refusal 
Msgr. O’Keefe wrote to the 
Mother Superior of the Sisters 
of the Holy Family in New Or- 
leans, La. Reverend Mother re- 
plied that she would be glad to 
comply with Monsignor’s re- 
quest, but New York City was 
too far from their home base. 


It was just about this time 
that Father Lissner dropped in 
on Monsignor O’Keefe and the 
latter approached him on the 
subject of getting the Hand- 
maids of the Most Pure Heart 
of Mary, for the nursery. At 
first it was thought that this 
poor little community recently- 
organized, would not be able to 
handle the situation, but any- 
way the Sisters were sent for. 


At present the Handmaids are 
not only successfully conducting 
St. Benedict’s Day Nursery, but 
are also teaching at St. Bene- 
dict’s Parochial School and 
managing a Home for Working 
Girls. The Sisters are also en- 
gaged in Social Service Work in 
Greater New York. 


The Mother-house of the 
Handmaids is now located in 
New York City, and the Noviti- 
ate is situated at beautiful 
Princess Bay, Staten Island, on 
October 11th, 1929, the Hand- 
maids of the Most Pure Heart of 
Mary were formally incorporat- 
ed as a religious society, which 
now numbers fourteen professed 
Sisters, two novices, and five 
postulants. 


Che Pope's Encyclical on ihe Christian Eduralion of Youth 


Last January the Pope issued an 
encyclical on the Christian education 
of youth. Following is, in part, a re- 
sume of the encyclical as given by the 


N. C. W. C.: 


WHERE EDUCATION BELONGS 

“The Pope determines and dwells 
upon the leading points of the ques- 
tion, namely, the essential reasons for 
Christian education, the person to be 
educated, the circumstances, the field 
of action, the end and the proper 
methcd. Concerning the first point, 
after stating the indisputable principal 
that education is, by its very nature, 
not the task of the individual but of 
society, the Pope draws the conclusion 
that education must necessarily belong 
to the three societies—religious, do- 
mestic and civil, namely the Church, 
the family and the State—in a different 
manner and degree according to the 
end of each. 


“Education, he says, belongs prin- 
cipally and primarily to the Church, 
cn account of the supernatural orders 
of things, cn account of her divine 
mission inseparable from the _ infall- 
able authority conferred upon her by 
the Divine Founder, and also on ac- 
count of the spiritual maternity toward 
the faithful which is hers by ‘right. The 
titles which give the Church these 
rights give a similar right also to the 
family, with which the State must co- 
operate harmoniously toward true 
scientific liberty and progress. 


FAMILY BEFORE STATE. 

“By law of nature, the encyclical 
continues, this education, before the 
State, belongs to the family as the 
author of the physical life which is to 
be perfected by education, and, as this 
work is a sacred duty, it also involves 
an inalienable right to be protected 
by the Church and by the laws of 
civilized States. Neither is the State 
excluded from the task of educating 
youth by other means and ways which 
belong to it in virtue of the very au- 
thority whereby it is empowered to 
Promcte the welfare of its citizens in 
the temporal order. Hence its fune- 
tion is twofold—to protect and to 
fester the educative talk of the Church 
and of the family, and therefore of 
refraining from absorbing or supplant- 
ing it with unjust monopoly. 


“Pursuant of the same principles, 
it belongs to the State to found and 
direct institutions and schools pre- 
paratory to public offices and public 
service, especially those for military 
training. But here again the State 
must avoid every abuse of a so-called 
military education of the youth, or 
that which goes under the same name, 
a civil education so vast and so vari- 
ous that it claims for the State almost 
every effort tending towards the com- 
mon welfare. The State must always 
act in harmony with the educational 
functicn of the Church, just as tem- 
poral power must work in unison with 
the spiritual or as reason with faith. 


“This very harmony between State 
and Church, while it becomes a pro- 
tection to true scientific liberty, is also 
a protection to educational liberty, 
with the reciprocal rights of masters 
and pupils. 

SEX TRAINING AND 
CO-EDUCATION 


“The subject of education is man 
in his tallen nature and therefore with 
all of his defects, though restored by 
redemption. He must not, therefore, 
be brought up in the errors or in the 
methods of naturalistic pedagogy, al- 
ways pernicious, but most of all when 
dealing with the choice of state, the 
priestly and religious vocation, and 
other mysterious works of grace on 
the soul. His education should not be 
conducted on lines of so-called sexual 
training or by the methods of ‘co- 
education.” 


“The encyclical points out concisely 
and clearly the wisest pedagogical 
rules on the question. Passing on 
from the nature of education to its 
surroundings, the document dwells 
upon the task of the family, recom- 
mending domestic education, deploring 
its present decline, rendered even 
more deplorable in the present con- 
dition of society. 

“Closely allied to the family through 
man’s life is the Church, its liturgy, 
its works and its institutions. 


the encyclical says that 


“Finally, 
there must be avoided not only the 
peril of the secular or neutral schools, 
but also in countries divided by re- 
ligious creeds, those dangers that de- 
rive from the mixed school 


Optimism 


A book that is most worth the 
reading for those who would find 
wholesome food for serious 
thinking about the race question 
is “What The Negro Thinks”, 
by Dr. Robert Russa Moton, 
principal of Tuskegee Institute. 


Following is an instance of 
the optimism reflected in its 
pages: ‘In the midst of all this 
the Negro thrives. Segregation, 
disfranchisement, prejudice, in- 
justice, lawlessness—in spite of 
them, he prospers. Above it all, 
his voice rises singing; and the 
note of his joy has become the 
symbol of our modern America. 
Whatever he hides in his heart, 
whatever he may think in the 


back of his head, he turns to the 
world a smiling face, and in spite 
of itself, the world, when it 
turns to look, is captivated by 
that smile; when it stops to 
listen, is thrilled by that song. 
And all the while he presses 
steadily onward, resolved to let 
nothing hold him down, to let 
nothing crush his spirit, to let 
nothing defeat his steadfast pur- 
pose of establishing his claim of 
equal right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, and 
demonstrating even to the most 
skeptical that essentially all men 
are created equal, determined to 
let no man, no movement, drag 
him down so low as to make him 
hate his fellow-man.’ 


Kair and Square Deal 


Some time ago Alonzo Par- 
ham, a young colored man who 
had been a cadet at the United 
States Military Academy at 
West Point, had to withdraw be- 
cause he failed in one of his sub- 
jects. At the time considerable 
comment was made by the press 
of our country. Questioned 
about his having to withdraw, 
Parham merely made the laconic 
statement: ‘I got a fair and 
- square deal.’ ‘The case is re- 
markable,’ says The Southern 
Workman, ‘in this: Parham, 
nothing but a youth, refused 
that front-page newspaper pub- 
licity which is so dear, even to 
millions of adults, that many 
of them often surrender their 
self-respect and good judgment 
to attain it. Daily, many persons 
violate all the canons of good 
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breeding, good morals, good cit- 
izenship, and_ self-respect to 
achieve the goal of newspaper 
notice. In this case, Parham did 
not need to make any efforts to 
obtain publicity. Representa- 
tives of some of the greatest 
white newspapers in the world 
were waiting for his arrival 
from West Point to get his story 
for front-page use; while the 
colored papers were ready for 
what was expected to be a mov- 
ing story of hostile prejudice and 
ill will. But the lad put the 
coveted “Crown” of publicity 
and martyrdom aside, by his 
simple statement: “I got a fair 
and square deal.” 


“There is nothing remarkable 
about this, under ordinary cir- 


(Continued on page 78) 


Briefly 


As Lloyd Morris states in “The 
Southern Workman”, ‘Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the “Negro 
renaissance” of the last few years 
is rather a renaissance of interest on 
the part of a white audience than a 
renaissance of production on the part 
of Negro artists.’ Of course, it 
stands to reason that the white peo- 
ple are beginning to awaken to the 
capabilities of the Negroes in the field 
of art for now they do not see iso- 
lated and antiquated phenomena of a 
so-called inferior race, but every day 
new faces and new names added to 
the list which proves the potential 
equality of the Negro mind to the 
Caucasian. True many of their ad- 
mirers think Roland Hayes, Paul 


Robeson and others are exceptional or 
pioneers of their race in the realm 
of musical and dramatic interpreta- 
tion, but they were preceded by that 


great character, Ira Aldridge, who 
achieved European celebrity as the 
“African Roscius.” In modern letters 
too, the colored writers play a sig- 
nificant role. Who has not as yet 
become acquainied with the poetry of 
James Weldon Johnson, Countee Cul- 
len, Langston Hughes, or who does 
not appreciate the great work of 
William Stanley Braithwaite, the 
critic and anthologist? Likewise, 
how few there are to whom the fiction 
of W. E. B. Du Bois, Claude McKay, 
Walter White or Jessie Fauset is un- 
familiar. Having a background of 
such authors as Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, Phyllis Wheatley, Benjamin Ban- 
necker and Frederick Douglass, it is 
very marvelous that the “new Negro” 
is steadily rising to greater promi- 
nence? In controversial there is as 
early as 1879 a volume of “Principles 
of Ethnology” by Major Martin R. 
Delaney and probably the latest is 


Dr. Du Bois’s ‘The Gift of the Black 
Folk” of some five years ago. Ne- 
groes have not only written in many 
languages (Arabic, French, Portu- 
guese, Russian, German, and Span- 
ish), but they have also contributed 
to numerous departments of litera- 
ture and scholarship. They have 
written books on almost every variety 
of subjects: folklore, sociology, criti- 
cism of arts, history, embryology, ex- 
ploration, law, classical languages and 
literatures, and philosophy, among 
them. .The historical literature be- 
gins with William C. Nell’s “The 
Colored Patriots of the American 
Revolution,” in 1855. The contribu- 
tion to scientific literature begins in 
1847 when Richard Hill collaborated 
with P. H. Gosse on “Birds of 
Jamaica.” The first book on explora- 
tion was Major Delaney’s report of 
a Niger Valley expedition the most 
famous is Matthew Henson’s, “A Ne- 
gro Explorer at the North Pole.” 
Professor Scarborough of Wilberforce 
University published a Greek reader 
in 1881. The only Creole grammar 
in English was written by a Negro 
scholar, J. J. Thomas, in 1869 but 
has not been superseded. In the field 
of physics is Robert T. Browne’s “The 
Mystery of Space.” In pedagogy, 
there is Gilbert H. Jones’s “Education 
in Theory and Practice.’ And a 
Negro graduate of West Point, 
Colonel Charles Young, has written a 
standard work on military tactics, 
“Military Morale of Nations and 
Races.” The tradition of creative ex- 
pression and of scholarship among 
the colored race is too cold to be still 
considered new, and the contemporary 
Negro renaissance can hardly be any- 
thing more than the white man’s in- 
terest in the work of colored writers 
and artists. 


Bo You Know Chai— 


Bishop R. E. Jones of the New 
Orleans Negro Methodist Episcopal 
Church will be presented with the 
Harmon award, a gold medal and $400, 
for distinguished achievement among 
Negrces in the field of religion? 


Although approximately 70,000,000 
people, about 60% of the entire pop- 
ulation of this country are unaffiliated 
in an active manner with any Church? 
The number of converts is less than 
two a year per priest. 


The Thirtieth National Eucharistic 
Congress closed Sunday, May I1? 
Eight Cardinals, one hundred Arch- 
bishops, five thousand priests and over 
50,000 people tcok part in the pro- 
cession which was part of the final 
ceremonies. 


The Catholic Church in Africa 
boasts over 2,000,000 native African 
members, while there are more than 
100 Negro priests and 2100 Semin- 


arians? 


The diocese of Allahabad in which 
the Indian Revolt against British rule 
is now taking place numbers 1,000 
Catholics in a population of 27,000,- 
000> The revolt does not affect the 
Church, says His Lordship, Bishop 
Poli, O. M. Cap., of Allahabad, 


The average annual contribution of 
the Catholics of the United States for 
the conversion of the Indian and Negro 
Missions was less than |!/4 cents per 
capita? 


The Josephite Fathers have 84 
priests, 205 Sisters, 69 lay teachers 
in charge of the 59,948 Catholics and 
11,613 - school children in their mis- 
sions? 


In the United States, Alaska, and 
the Hawaiian Islands there are 4 
Cardinals, 16 Archbishops, 102 Bish- 
ops, 26,925 priests, 18,166 Churches, 
219 Colleges for boys, 743 Academies 
for girls, 2,248,571 children attending 
Parochial Schools, 142 Homes for the 
Aged, 624 Hospitals, 38,232 Converts 
in 1929, 20,203,702 Catholics? 


There are in Haiti 2,652,190 Cath- 
olics, 197 Foreign Priests, 8 Native 
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Priests, 366 Nuns representing 3 
Orders, 105 Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, 465 Mission Chapels, 112 
Parishes, 1 Archdiocese, 4 Dioceses, 
153 Rural Schools with 10,623 Pupils, 
17 Brothers’ Schools for Boys, with 
6 731 Students, 36 Sisters’ Schools, | 
Girl’s Industrial School, 4 Colleges 
with 2,500 Students, | Seminary for 
training of Native Priests? 


In 1873 the Hon. J. J. Wright, a 
colored lawyer was one of the three 
supreme court justices of the State of 


South Carolina? 


FAIR AND SQUARE DEAL 


(Continued from page 76) 


cumstances. But these were not 
ordinary circumstances. Noth- 
ing is permitted to be ordinary 
where the relations of races are 
concerned, although fairness is 
fairness, whatever the color of 
the man at the other end of the 
argument or consideration. If 
Parham received a square deal at 
West Point, it was his duty to 
say so, however great the in- 
ducements offered to say some- 
thing else. In adjusting malad- 
justed race relations, the Negro 
must be just as quick to be fair 
as he expects other people to be. 
If this colored cadet could not 
defend the Military Academy, its 
cadets and professors, if they de- 
served defense for fairness 
shown him, he would not deserve 
to hold a commission in the 
United States Army. If the 
press correctly reported the in- 
cident, Parham, and the Military 
Academy deserve warmest con- 
gratulations.” 


Seminary Notes 


By the Students of the Class of °31 


Our Holy Week services were cele- 
brated with all their usual solemnity, 
beginning with the customary chanting 
of the Tenebrae and Lamentations by 
the clergy and fratres in the Sanctuary. 
The Blessed Sacrament was exposed al] 
day Holy Thursday -in' commemoration 
of the institution of the Sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist, and the semin- 
arians were accorded the privilege of 
spending an hour in adoration before 
the Blessed Sacrament. Good Friday, 
was a day of meditation and prayer 
rendered much easier by the signifi- 
cantly appropriate ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the Church for that most 
touching of all days in the year. The 


During the Easter Holidays St. 
Augustine’s Dramatic Club staged a 
classical drama of Cardinal Wiseman’s, 
‘The Hidden Gem,’ in the Seminary 
Auditorium and at St. Philomena’s 
School in the neighboring town of Pass 
Christian. As the play had been 
studied assiduously by the members of 
the cast who profited to the fullest 
extent by the able supervision and 
capable direction of our Rev. Father 
Prefect, it was a great success and was 
much praised by those who witnessed 
it. Our friends have always been will- 
ing to help us whenever it is in their 
power to do so and they make plays 
no exception to the rule. On this 


Cast of THE HIDDEN GEM 


On their left: 


Rev. Cletus Hodapp, S.V.D., Prefect of Students, 


Director of the Play. 


ceremonies were concluded with a 
solemn High Mass and Magnificat on 
Holy Saturday. Needless to say, the 
choir under the direction of their able 
choir-master and organist, Rev. Francis 
Tetzlaff, S.V.D., sang to perfection. 


occasion they were especially kind, 
and, besides attending the play in large 
numbers, helped in every other way 
possible to make it a success. We wish 
to return our heartiest thanks and as- 
sure them that we will always do our 
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INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 


Bo You Kuom Chat— 


Bishop R. E. Jones of the New 
Orleans Negro Methodist Episcopal 
Church will be presented with the 
Harmon award, a gold medal and $400, 
for distinguished achievement among 
Negrces in the field of religion? 


Although approximately 70,000,000 
people, about 60‘, of the entire pop- 
ulation of this courtry are unaffiliated 
in an active manner with any Church? 
The number of converts is less than 
two a year per priest. 


The Thirtieth National 
Cengress closed Sunday, May 11? 
Eight Cardinals, one hundred Arch- 
bishops, five thousand priests and over 
50,000 people teok part in the pro- 


Eucharistic 


cession which was part of the final 
ceremonies. 
The Catholic Church in Africa 


boasts over 2,000,000 native African 


members, while there are more than 
100 Negro priests and 2100 Semin- 
arians? 


The diocese of Allahabad in which 
the Indian Revolt against British rule 
is now taking place numbers 1,000 
Catholics in a population of 27,000,- 
0002 The revolt does not affect the 
Church, says His Lordship, Bishop 
Poli, O. M. Cap., of Allahabad. 


The average annual contribution of 
the Catholics of the United States for 
the conversion of the Indian and Negro 
Missions was less than I|!/4 cents per 


capita? 
The Josephite Fathers have 84 
priests, 205 Sisters, 69 lay teachers 


in charge of the 59,948 Catholics and 
11,613 school children in their 


sions? 


In the United States, Alaska, and 
the Hawaiian Islands there are 4 
Cardinals, 16 Archbishops, 102 Bish- 
cps, 26,925 priests, 18,166 Churches, 
219 Colleges for boys, 743 Academies 
for girls, 2,248,571 children attending 
Parochial Schools, 142 Homes for the 
Aged, 624 Hospitals, 38,232 Converts 
in 1929, 20,203,702 Catholics? 


There are in Haiti 2,652,190 Cath- 
olics, 197 Foreign Priests, 8 Native 


mis- 
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Priests, 366 Nuns’_ representing 3 
Orders, 105 Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, 465 Mission Chapels, 112 
Farishes, | Archdiocese, 4 Dioceses, 


153 Rural Schools with 10,623 Pupils, 
17 Brothers’ Schools for Boys, with 
6 731 Students, 36 Sisters’ Schools, | 
Girl's Industrial School, 4 Colleges 
with 2,500 Students, | Seminary for 
training of Native Priests? 


In 1873 the Hon. J. J. Wright, a 
colored lawyer was one of the three 
supreme ccurt justices of the State of 
South Carolina? 


o——_ 


FAIR AND SQUARE DEAL 
(Continued from page 76) 


cumstances. But these were not 
ordinary circumstances. Noth- 
ing is permitted to be ordinary 
where the relations of races are 
concerned, although fairness is 
fairness, whatever the color of 
the man at the other end of the 
argument or consideration, If 
Parham received a square deal at 
West Point, it was his duty to 
say so, however great the in- 
ducements offered to say some- 
thing else. In adjusting malad- 
justed race relations, the Negro 
must be just as quick to be fair 
as he expects other people to be. 
If this colored cadet could not 
defend the Military Academy, its 
cadets and professors, if they de- 


served defense for fairness 
shown him, he would not deserve 
to hold a commission in the 
United States Army. If the 


press correctly reported the in- 
cident, Parham, and the Military 
Academy deserve warmest con- 
eratulations.” 


Seminary Notes 


By the Students of the Class of °31 


Our Holy Week services were cele- 
brated with all their usual solemnity, 
beginning with the customary chanting 
of the Tenebrae and Lamentations by 
the clergy and fratres in the Sanctuary. 
The Blessed Sacrament was exposed all 
day Holy Thursday in commemoration 
of the institution of the Sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist, and the semin- 
arians were accorded the privilege of 
spending an hour in adoration before 
the Blessed Sacrament. Good Friday, 
was a day of meditation and prayer 
rendered much easier by the signifi- 
cantly appropriate ceremonies _pre- 
scribed by the Church for that most 
touching of all days in the year. The 
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Easter 
Dramatic 


During the Holidays St. 
Augustire’s Club staged a 
classical drama of Cardinal Wiseman’s, 
‘The Hidden Gem,’ in the Seminary 
Auditorium and at St. Philomena’s 
School in the neighboring town of Pass 
Christian. As the play had 
studied assiduously by the members of 
the cast who profited to the fullest 
extent by the able supervision and 
capable direction of our Rev. Father 
Prefect, it was a great success and was 
much praised by those who witnessed 
it. Our friends have always been will- 
ing to help us whenever it is in their 
power to do so and they make plays 
no exception to the rule. On this 


been 


Cast of THE HIDDEN GEM 


On their left: 


Rev. Cletus Hodapp, S.V.D., Prefect of Studerts, 


Director of the Play. 


ceremonies were concluded with a 
solemn High Mass and Magnificat on 
Holy Saturday. Needless to say, the 
choir under the direction of their able 
choir-master and organist, Rev. Francis 
Tetzlaff, S.V.D., sang to perfection. 


they were especially kind, 
and, besides attending the play in large 
numbers, helped in every other way 
possible to make it a success. We wish 
to return our heartiest thanks and as- 
sure them that we will always do our 


occasion 
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best to continue deserving of their 
hearty patronage. 


Of course we were not behind hand 
in devotion to Our Blessed Mother dur- 
ing her own month of May. The stu- 
dents of St. Augustine’s have a special 
devotion to the Mother of God and 
heartily make use of any opportunity 
for doing her some extra honor. We 
had May devotions on every day of 
the week and, carrying out the wishes 
of the Bishop of the diocese, held a 
Novena for more vocations to the 
priesthood. There is a crying need for 
many and good vocations in all re- 
ligious societies and orders so we hope 
our readers will not forget to pray for 
that intention and especially for an in- 
crease in the number of those who are 
laboring in this corner of the Lord's 
vineyard. 


The baseball season, as | write this, 
certainly is in full swing. The unwary 
seminarian is liable to stumble over 
bats in the most out-of-the-way places 
and find his hurried rush down the 
stairs accelerated in a most undignified 
and painfully ending manner. Base- 
ball gloves are carried to bed, though 
how that helps the owners thereof 
goodness only knows. If a student in 
a moment of brilliant conversational 
inspiration remarks that horse flies are 
particularly persistent this year he is 
bombarded with a mass of information 
on pop-flies, sacrifice flies, and is told 
how the outfielders can fly to catch a 
fly until he is all a-flutter. If he 
switches round to the weather, and 
says that the crops are being ruined 
for want of rain, and that the fields 
are all looking dry and withered, some- 
one immediately construes it into an 
opportunity for saying what a remark- 
able infield we have and what a sure 
outfield and so on, usque ad infinitum. 
In truth, though, St. Augustine’s has a 
fine team this year. Our friends, the 
Knights of Peter Claver, revenged 
themselves for their defeat in basket- 
ball by winning from our boys in the 
first game. By the way, ask our 
Juniors when they intend playing St. 
Rose de Lima. 


Also at present there is a general 
air of supressed excitement, a frequent 
visiting of trunks and brushing up of 
old suit-cases, a sending of suits to the 
tailors for mending, an extra weekly 
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assignment of work for our patient 
laundry ladies, a general marking off 
of dates on the class-room calendars, 
a getting of time tables from the long- 
suffering information clerk, especially 
by boys whose homes are just a few 
miles off, a simulating of homesick- 
ness whenever the train whistles, a 
fervid, feverish opening of letters from 
heme and an eager searching therein 
for that little ‘credit slip’ of Father 
Prefect’s, a pestering of the teachers 
for the date of a certain all-important 
event and even—we perspire profusely 
at the mere thought—wishes for more 
hot weather. Vacation time is slowly, 


tantalizingly, lingeringly, but none the 
less surely and certainly approaching. 


On Easter Monday we received our 
customary annual visit from our young 
friends of St. Peter Claver’s Parish in 
New Orleans. They arrived in the 
late forenoon and, nowise tired by 
their journey on the train, were soon 
busy playing baseball, tennis, basket- 
ball, and all sorts of games, both in 
and out of season. In the afternoon 
they played a game of baseball with 
St. Augustine’s Juniors and despite the 
fact that their opponents had a seven- 
run lead at the end of the first inning 
they fought on gamely and were not 
far behind in the final score of 14-12. 
After the game they ‘took in’ our play, 
the ‘Hidden Gem,’ and left soon after 
for home. We are always glad to 
see boys from the neighboring parishes 
for it happens not infrequently that the 
desire to study for the priesthood arises 
during a first visit to St. Augustine’s. 
We congratulate Father Kyle for the 
good work he is doing among the 
colored pecple as also on his jolly and 
happy crowd of schoolboys. 


Our Very Reverend Father Pronvin- 
cial arrived on Friday, the 16th, at St. 
Augustine’s. He had very much to 
tell us as he has been away in England 
and on the Continent on an urgent 
business tour. He treated us to an 
interesting talk in the study-hall on 
subjects of endless interest and enter- 
tained us with his hearty and spon- 
taneous gocd humor for over an hour. 
We regret that his stay was so short; 
he left on Sunday morning. However, 
we hope that he will come soon again 
to be with us for a whole week and 
more. 


